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TO HELP YOU FIND THE PLANT YOU WANT 


ZZ corwentiml ofviied 


Look at that list of field offices shown below! 
There is one within easy reach of your home— 
no matter where you are. And each is organized 
to give you fully-rounded service . . . help you 
select the plant you want . . . from the wide 
range of surplus plants offered by the War 
Assets Administration. 


While you may know of many wartime plants 
which have been acquired recently by private 
industry, the fact remains that your Govern- 
ment still has hundreds of choice large and 
small industrial facilities for sale or lease. And 
these plants, with or without equipment, may 
be negotiated for in whole or in part to suit 
the requirements of a particular business, big 
or little. 


If you can qualify as a “small business”, you 
will find that a high priority is available for 


War Assets A 


OFFICE OF REAL 


your purchase of a plant through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Our field of- 
fices will advise you how to obtain this priority 
certification from RFC. 

If you are thinking of expanding your pro- 
duction, modernizing your facilities, adding a 
new process, relocating your business or start- 
ing a new enterprise—make your needs for 
plant and equipment known to the War Assets 
Administration office nearest you. It is one of 
the 32 regional offices set up for the sole pur- 
pose of helping you get the plant you want. 


Write, phone or call for the 
PLANT-FINDER, a fully 
indexed, descriptive catalog 
of Government-owned 
plants. 





DMINISTRATION 


PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DALLAS 

. DENVER + DETROIT + FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH + HELENA - HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE « KANSAS CITY, MO. + LITTLE ROCK 

LOS ANGELES + LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS - NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK + OMAHA ~ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND - ST. LOUIS - SAN ANTONIO + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - SPOKANE + TULSA 
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2 Announcing 


THE EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD OF THE 


> Executive Book Club 





HENRY HAZLITT THOMAS ROY JONES DR. VIRGIL JORDAN DR. 


DR. WM. A. BERRIDGE HENRY LINK FOWLER McCORMICK WM. C. MULLENDORE 
Economist, Metro- Financial Editor, President, ATF, Inc. Pres., National Ind'l ‘Vice President, The Chm., International President, So. Calif. 
politan Life Ins. Co. Newsweek Conference Board Psychological Corp. Edison Company 


Harvester Company 









ARTHUR W. PAGE H. W. PRENTIS, JR. EDGAR M. QUEENY STANLEY RESOR ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. BRADFORD B. SMITH DR. H. M. WRISTON 
Former Vice President say y Armstrong President, Monsanto President, J. Walter Chairman, General Economist, U. S. President, 
A. T. & T. Company k Company Chemical Company Thompson Company Motors Corp. Steel Corporation Brown University 


THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB WILL HELP YOU BUILD YOUR BUSINESS FUTURE 





ACED with the yn mene of 
today’s rapidly changing world 
erican businessmen have eagerly re- 

sponted © to the program of the Executive 

They welcome the Club’s 
pot woe baw ao month, of an outstanding, 
timely and significant book. This saves valu- 
able time and keeps the Club’s members 
abreast of current developments, ideas and 
trends in the fields of economics, business, 
politics and government. 

Now America’s alert businessmen will 
welcome the Executive Book Club’s latest 
important step. A group of the nation’s 
top-flight executives and professional 
men, as listed here, are to serve on the 

ub's 


Editorial Advisory Board 


These men bring expert guidance to th 
Club’s rapidly growing pay eg 
present and future executives, now 
preparing themselves for tomorrow's pol 
obligations. They also provide broad 
executive experience, judgment and perspective 


which in a successful career are more vital 

n éver. Here are new business “tools” 
that no businessman can afford to be 
without. 

As a member of the Club, you will also 
receive free each month a copy of the Club 
magazine, ““The Executive.” Each issue 
describes fully next month's selection, in 
addition to scanning the horizon for other 
important new books, about to be issued, 
which have collateral value for the 
Executive Book Club membership. 

You are not obligated to take every 
month's selection. er reading the 
advance review, should you decide that 
the forthcoming book will not pte to 
you, you can select another boo 
returning the form enclosed, you a 
omit ga k for that particular 
month, You need purchase as few as four 

ks a year. 


What It Costs 


Occasionally the Club makes a Double 
Selection—iwo books in oe month— 


which are offered to you at a single combined 
price—frequently no more than the r 
cost of either one of the books selected. 
ese Club selections will average in 
cost, throughout the ee oo $3. S 
each. The fe of each k wilt never be 
more—and frequently will be less—than the 
publisher's re; 


r retail price. (A small 
charge is add 


‘© cover mailing expense.) 


Time To Act Now 


The Executive Book Club was formed by 
businessmen for businessmen. Its sole aim 
is to help you—broaden your thinking— 
better understand the forces and influences 
that are now so vital in “shaping things to 
come.’’ There is no charge for membership. 
And as a special inducement for becomin, 

a member at once, fill out the coupon an 
indicate which one of the four books described 
below you wish to receive FREE. Because 
of current production difficulties, the 
number of memberships available con- 
tinues to be limited. So act now and mail 
the coupon. 








FREE Executive Book Club 


THE EXECUTIVE BOOK CLUB, 1 
DEPT. 3F 
| 475 Fitth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Please enroll me as a member of The 


Executive Book Club, and send me as my 
| free enrollment book the title checked below: 


O Executive Thinking and Action 





O Economics In One Lesson 
D Lincoln’s Incentive System 
O The Rediscovery of Morals 
| Each month I am to receive a free copy of | 
“The Executive,” which describes the 
EXECUTIVE THINKING ECONOMICS IN nemcours ee forthcoming selection. It is understood |» 
___ By Fred DeArmond By Henry Hazlitt By James F. Lincoln By Henry C. Link that I may purchase as few as four Club | 
The methods and prac- - The popular best-seller Here is the plan of A striking indictment of selections during the year, and that I may 
tices of jp pl nw that takes the mystery ‘iaguative management” certain aspects of the cancel my membership at any time after 
ment used by cop leaders out of economics. Here used by The Lincoln Elec- modern economic and I have accepted four selections. 
in many ieee” t shows is a brilliant analysis of tric Company since 1933: political scene. The author 
, by the adaptation of economic fallacies which Production man up esa penetrating analy- Ne 
self-same methods not only have harassed 700%; annual take-home sis of the uncertainty pmo ecccccesoesaseveceee es Bila 
and Practices, you can American business but wages up 400%; dividends and dissatisfaction that 
<evelop your executive have complicated post- up 300%; prices down are causing so much civil Ris Suciits dina eiacceuscnssataie 
ity. war recovery. 60%. and industrial strife. 
Zone No. 
GY o cvcccvcesec (if any) 








The Executive Book Club, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Fou, Pa 1, 1947. Vol, A Ro. 5. Published twice a month 3. Bt. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 


; Canada oreign $1 additional; 25c per . Entered second-class matter, S 1 York, 
Under Act of T arch 3, 1879, Copyright, 1947, B. C. Forbes al ey "Pub. Co., 3. C. Forbes, Pee’'G Wenn, a Ot, a Bhet. Oto, New York, 
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“The Hearst Newspapers have sounded 
an alarm concerning the teaching of 
Communism approvingly in some colleges— 
not in all. 


“Communism as practiced in Russia— 
the’only nation of importance in which it 
prevails—is a policy of force and violence, 
of robbery and rapine. 


“Violence as a basic Communistic policy 
ispromulgated by the authoritative Kom- 
intern of the Communists’ Internation- 
ale, which declares: 


“‘We proclaim openly that our design 
can only be realized by the violent over- 
throw of the entire traditional social order.’ 


“Communistic policy and practice as 
demonstrated in the efforts of Communists 
to gain control of government in France, 
Italy, Germany, Spain and other countries 
are based on terrorism and ruthlessness. 


“They are nothing less than the ‘frightful- 
ness’ of war applied to the politics of peace. 





on the subject of 


in the Colleges 


FROM AN EDITORIAL WRITTEN ON FEBRUARY 5, 1935 BY 


Wiltam Randolph Hearst 


“It is impossible to teach the actuality of 
Communism approvingly without being 
disloyal to the policies and principles of our 
own country. 


“It is naturally unobjectionable to 
discuss Communism in the- colleges. It is 
unobjectionable to discuss crime, but it is 
incendiary to teach crime.” 


QV~“RA ea 


When the editorial above was published 12 
years-ago it was received by many with doubt 
and dtibelief. Today, every thoughtful and 
patriotic American recognizes the solemn truth 
of every word that Mr. Hearst wrote. 


The ]iearst Newspapers will continue to seek 
out and expose every peril to the American way 
of life, let the chips fall where they may. The 
Hearst Newspapers are American papers, pub- 
lished only for the American people. 
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WANTED... 





Men who want Higher Salaries! 


Recent Survey* Shows That Less 
Than 3%, of U.S. Families Have Annual 
Incomes of 7,500 and Over 


Year after year, good jobs seek good men! Today is no 
exception, as the statistics in this message prove. (And 
these figures cover total income, not merely salaries.) 


' The greatest opportunities in business are at the high 
income level for this simple reason: Top-flight positions 
demand men who have a thorough and broad under- 
standing of business fundamentals. Executives must 
know the inner workings of the entire business structure 
—Production, Marketing, Accounting and Finance. 


It is not enough to be an expert in one or two depart- 
ments; the demand is for “all around” men with a sound 
knowledge of underlying principles. They, alone, are 
able to shoulder the responsibilities of important ad- 
ministrative jobs. 


How to Reach the Top 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute was founded in 
1909 to help fill the unending need for executive talent. 
Since that time, more than 430,000 men have availed 
themselves of Institute training in their spare time. 
Today, many are among the foremost executives in this 
country and Canada. 


The Institute’s Modern Business Course and Service 
covers all four basic departments of business. It is a 
systematic, time-saving method of bringing to any 
man’s home or office the understanding of business 
principles which he needs, but which he cannot acquire 
through his own experience within a reasonable time. 





Send for Descriptive Booklet 


The Institute’s Executive Training program is fully described in its 
stimulating 64-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” If you are 
on the outlook for a better understanding of business principles so 
that you may advance yourself and increase your income, “Forging 
Ahead in Business” will prove a real source of help to you. A copy 
is offered, free and without obligation, to anyone who is interested. 
Simply return the coupon, and it will be mailed to you promptly. 





UNDER $2,000 


% By Federal Reserve Board and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 








ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 531, 71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 531+ 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


TEXTILE TYCOON 


When J. Spencer Love built his first tex- 
tile mill (at the age of 26) it was pretty 
much like any other—with one significant 
difference: He insisted that one side of the 
structure be built of wood. The reason? 
With characteristic vision and _ self-confi- 
dence, he was already planning for the ex- 
pansion he felt was inevitable. 

That was during the roaring twenties. 
Today, Spencer Love is president of the 
huge Burlington Mills Co., Inc., a sprawling 
textile giant which provides year-round em- 
ployment for 22,000 people and has plants 
throughout the world. 

Look for Love’s story in our March 15 
issue. Another in our series of “Tomorrow’s 
Leaders” articles, it’s a stimulating and in- 
formative appraisal of a man who ran a 
$3,000 investment and a bundle of energy 
and optimism into an enterprise which ranks 
today as one of the largest fabricators of 
man-made yarns in the world. 

Other top business personalities to be 
surveyed soon include “Ernie” Breech, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Ford Motor Co., 
and Robert B. McColl, president of the 
American Locomotive Co. Watch for their 
announcement. 


QUIZ FOR EXECUTIVES 


When you sit down to negotiate a labor 
contract, how much do you know about the 
union that represents your workers? 

Lawrence Stessin, Forses’ Labor Editor, 
recently asked this question of 150 execu- 
tives who deal with unions. And more than 
half of them chalked up a low score on the 
strength, policies, past history, etc., of the 
very unions which play such a vital role in 
their labor relations picture. 

What would your own score be? You'll get 
a chance to find ott in our next issue, in 
Stessin’s “Quiz ror Executives.” Look for 
it. It will help you to improve your collective 
bargaining techniques by giving you specific 
tips as to how to meet your union on equal 
terms. 


GET SET FOR THE BUYER'S MARKET 


The buyer’s market is no longer just 
around the corner. It’s here now. Many com- 
panies, already alert to this fact, are plung- 
ing into the task of rejuvenating, revamp- 
ing war-deadened sales staffs, overhauling 
outmoded merchandising methods. Others, 
still chugging along in low gear, are likely 
to be left at the post in the big race for 
peacetime markets. - ; 

A timely and important article in our 
March 15 issue, “How to Bump FoR THE 
Buyer’s Market,” will bring you a round- 
up of the things wide-awake managements 
are doing to instill new life into their sales 
and merchandising programs. 

Training, re-training, research, jacked-up 
advertising techniques—all play a part in 
the picture. Don’t miss this article if you 
want to get some practical ideas as to just 
what some fast-stepping outfits are doing in 
these and other phases of business’s post- 
war sales program. 
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He gave 
the world a 


new voice 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a teacher of the deaf. He was 
also a trained scientist who 
made it possible for millions 
upon millions of people to 
hear each other by telephone. 


The telephone brought some- 
thing into the world that had 
not been there before. 


For the first time people were 
able to talk to each other even 
though separated by long 
distances. 


Horizons broadened. A new 
industry was born, destined 
to employ hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women and 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


* 100th Anniversary of the Birth of Alexander Graham Bell * 


1947 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
by Moffett, 1918 


be of service to every one in 
the land. 


Alexander Graham Bell was 
a great humanitarian, not 
only as a teacher of the deaf, 
but in his vision of the benefits 
the telephone could bring to 
mankind. 


Bell’s vision has come true. It 
keeps on being an essential 
part of this nation-wide pub- 
lic service. 




















OMPACT 32-page booklet, “THE ART OF 
Knowledge of Your! (pring a Boss,” by Howard Stephenson, 
gives specific pointers for increasing your chances 
of advancement in present job—the job ahead! 
You'll find scores of hints on how to make your direction 
of other workers smoother, easier, more productive. 
discover definite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for in your dealings with 
others. You'll receive specific pointers on how to develop 
your administrative ability. 


Send for your copy of "THE ART OF BEING A 
BOSS"—today. Simply clip and return this ad with 
only 25¢ to: B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO.., 
INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Job Accounts for 
Only 15% of Your 
Success... 


What's the 
other 85%? 


New Booklet “The Art of 
Being a Boss" Tells All! 














2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Sales of many companies—barring work 
stoppages—should reach new highs this 
year. 


Many others, although less active, 
should still prosper. 


International conditions are causing 
concern and caution. 


Inflation in many lands is leading 
bogy. 


Significant: China is giving up Gov- 
ernment’s industrialization program in 
order to survive. 


Will Britain eventually do likewise? 


Battle of the budget is heading for a 


compromise. 


Some income tax reduction seems cer- 
tain. 


Helicopters are soaring in popularity. 


Building “boom"™ in 1947? No, unless 


| construction costs come down. 


Many homes built for GIs aren’t sell- 
ing. 


More than 96% of the 3,500,000 em- - 


ployers in the U. S. employ fewer than 
20 persons each. 


A refutation of labor charge that 
U. S. industry is controlled by “mo- 
nopolies.” 


Small business is doing better than 
generally believed. 


Labor must produce more in order to 
earn more. But so must management. 


Foundation of labor productivity is 
management productability. 


Our merchant marine is rapidly de- 
teriorating. 


Export markets are threatened unless 
we embark on long-range shipbuilding 
program. 


Are we talking ourselves into a depres- 
sion? 


No, it can be minimized if we freely dis- 
cuss and correct its possibble causes. 


FORBES 
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GOP in Congress is suffering publicly and privately from "power pains." Even its 
leaders in Senate and House are inclined to "off the cuff" policy statements with- 
out checking with one another, creating misleading "promises" which can't be kept. 





Significance: 
(1) The full sense of majority responsibility, handmaiden of newly won politi- 


cal power, has not yet been realized. 





(2) No Republican "machine" has yet been sufficiently organized to commit 
the party even on major questions, and there is a growing rather than a diminishing 
divergence of views among and between the "Big 5" in the Senate and leaders in the House. 





(3) Party discipline may be expected to improve but there is little chance that 
GOP will develop an oligarchy that can run Congress like the New Deal clique did in 
FDR days. 





(4) Taft and Martin know Republicans lack a two-thirds majority--necessary to 
override a veto. That means some dissident Democrats must be wooed if any major legis- 
lation is to be enacted over White House opposition. This applies particularly to 
53 major issues of this session: budget cut, tax reduction, and labor reform. 
RETROACTIVE TAX CUT idea is fading fast. Outlook now is that either Taft will have his 
way on reductions to take effect July 1 or that new scheme of Congressional tax staff 
will be adopted, deferring full effect of the cut until January 1, 1948. Reasons why | 
retroactive cut to Jan. 1, '47 is now considered impractical: f 




















POLITICAL: Republicans expect current fiscal year will end June 30 in a deficit 
anyway--a Truman deficit for which GOP cannot be blamed, since a Democratic Congress 
made the appropriations in '46. 








FINANCIAL: Substantial economies in cost of gov't. won't start until new fiscal 
year, and it's sound business to cut expenses before reducing receipts. 








ADMINISTRATIVE: Treasury might be able to claim with some justice that it 
would be difficult and highly expensive to make complete retroactive readjustments 
involving rebates or credits to millions of taxpayers. 











‘ = 
ia cnt eS 


MARKETING MEN will have to put the heat on Congress if a new set of post-war statistics 
is to be obtained. Lack of active support last year caused defeat of Census Bureau 
Plan to combine manufacturing and business studies on regular 5-year basis. Antipathy 
to Henry Wallace, also a factor in '46, is absent this year, but barrier is a Con- 
Bress all-out to cut gov't. expenditures. . 








Companion bills to provide the new data have been introduced by Sen. Hawkes ~ 
(R., N. J.) and Rep. Hagen (R., Minn.). Truman OK'd the expansion plan in his budget 
request, and virtually all interested business and advertising groups are on record 
in support of proposal. Strategy will be for Census Bureau {Continued on page 11) 
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HOUSING Likelihood of a building boom seems to be vanishing--construction costs are 

just too high. Many builders are now finding it almost impossible to produce 
homes for the low income market at present cost levels, while buyer resistance to new 
home prices is reported stiffening. . .. Some bright spots: Efficiency in on-site con- 
struction is looked to by builders to help offset increased costs; dealers expect a 
10% decrease in lumber prices before the quarter's end. 


AUTOMOTIVE 





Further rise in new car output is linked to a continued steady flow of 
materials, particularly rolled steel, steel foundry products. .. . Of prime 
concern: Production costs, size of market. Producers are scanning all costs micro- 


scopically, are likewise subjecting order backlogs to minute examination, as reports 
indicate a buyers’ swing to less expensive car models. 


AVIATION Indication of the weakened financial position in which some airlines find 


themselves is the recent filing of 12 petitions for aid in the form of in- 
creased air mail rates. One effect of worsening conditions in the air transport field: 
The CAB is likely to proceed more cautiously in the granting of new route bids. Ways 


and means of upping passenger loads, garnering a greater share of air cargo shipments, 
are topmost concern of air carriers. 


METALS Facing the stark fact of a 200,000-ton lead deficiency, industry leaders say 


we have reversed our pre-war standing, are now dependent upon foreign supplies 
to meet all major needs. .. . Scrapping of earlier estimates is now in progress in 
the foundry industry. Forecast record 1947 production may be upset by steel scrap 
shortages. Result: Durable goods industries may be handicapped by steel castings 
scarcity. . . . Question facing copper users: Whether or not to go into world markets 
for the red metal despite an import duty, or wait for Congress to suspend this tariff. 
- - « Though tin quotas have been ended, present supply does not allow any appreciable 


relaxation in use curbs. . . . WAA claim: Surplus disposals have insured a competitive 
aluminum industry. 


CHEMICALS Recent estimates indicate an over-all supply-demand balance in the field 


by this time next year. Currently, however, lack of some raw materials is 
retarding expansion programs in many lines. Competition from wood, metal and glass is 
forcing plastics men to devote more research toward improved processes, lower costs. 
PETROLEUM Modern refineries are now said to have reached the point where they use 
"everything but the smell" of crude oil. . . . Unpleasant surprise? In- 
dustries which have been converting from coal to oil to avoid trouble may soon find 
themselves dependent upon coal again. A recent study suggests that coal will be one of 
the principal sources of oil and gasoline within the next decade. Highlighting this 


prediction is the Secretary of the Interior's call for intensified development of syn- 
thetic oil to forestall a possible "rainy day." 


RAILROADS War-reduced supply of freight cars continues to bedevil industry and agri- 


culture, will do so for some time to come. Meanwhile, heavier ordering of 
cars by railroads reflects greater confidence in their financial outlook, resulting fros 
10 
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rate increases. Total backlog of car- 


_ builders is now 75,000 cars, compared 


with 40,000 this time last year. 


WOOLENS Wool growers are growing gloom- 


ier: Despite an apparel woolen 


' textile production of 15% above wartime 
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” maximum output, consumption of domestic 
' wool, which has declined 25% since 1939, is 
' gtill going down. Foreign wool imports, 


on the other hand, have been increasing 
faster than our production has fallen. 
Result: A drive for a higher tariff, or 
controlled imports. 


GAS Utility gas customers are expected 
to pass the 21,000,000 mark this year 
as the industry gets moderate relief from 
labor and materials shortages. .. . Watch 
for improved production methods to in=- 
crease productive capacity of manufactured 
gas companies through the use of natural 
and liquefied petroleum gas. Increased 
rates will not be sought, despite rising 
costs. . . - Highlight of the year: stiffer 
competition from gas for oil and coal. 


SIDELIGHTS Television on tenterhooks: 
The industry remains anxious 
pending outcome of the color vs. black- 
and-white battle. FCC's decision will 
affect millions of dollars invested, 
millions more earmarked for black-and- 
white development. .. . Streamlining 
Sales: Industrial engineering is being 
called upon to improve retailing opera- 
tions, give better consumer service at 
lower cost .. . Watch for the first 
experimental coal-fired gas turbine loco- 
motive to hit the rails early next year. 
Features: Lower fuel costs, mechanical 
Simplicity. Also stressed: Its poten- 
tialities for stationary and marine 
power . . . Optimistic: A billion dollar 
gross, for the first time, is envisaged 
for the paint industry as the nation goes 
on a long-deferred paint spree this year. 
» - « What's needed in US shipping? 
Enough passenger liners to balance a 
Strong cargo fleet... Significant? Al- 
most a third of total machine tools sales 
are being made overseas as foreign coun- 
tries quicken their industrial tempo... 


American industry may soon. be freed from 


Teliance on imported flaxseed-- chemi- 
cally treated soybean oil is expected 
to replace linseed oil as a base for 
‘paints, linoleum and other products. 
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Washington Preview 


(Continued from page 9) } 


‘officials to stay in background, see if 


research men from business ranks can't 
put across the necessary legislation. 





STOCKPILING OF WAR MATERIALS will zoom 
if Congress accepts Army-Navy recom- 
mendations. Aim is to invest $100 million 
in next 4 months, mostly from surplus 
held by gov't. agencies. Total for next 
fiscal year would be $360 million, 

with private enterprisers here and abroad 
the beneficiaries. Stuff to be bought 
and stored ranges from opium to pepper, 
diamonds to quinine. 














LABOR REFORMS almost ‘certain to win ap- 
proval of House Labor Committee would: 





(1) Ban jurisdictional strikes, sec- 
ondary boycotts, strikes not voted for 
by a majority of all workers within a 
plant, picketing by sympathizers or 
hirelings not employed by the struck firm. 





(2) Make unions bargain in good faith, 
stand suit for breach of contract, picket 
peacefully. 











(3) Guarantee employers right of 
free speech in labor relations. 





(4) Establish new mediation and vol- 
untary arbitration machinery. 


Note: Congress could be expected to 
ban Communists from union membership 
by law IF a Constitutional and success- 
ful approach’ could be found. 


PROFESSIONAL WORRIERS about the fate of 
"Small Business" will be surprised to 
learn how well the "little man" is doing. 
Committee for Economic Development has ~ 
issued a research report that shows 

over 96% of U. S. employers are "small 
business men" with less than 20 employees. 
- « e« Failure rate has NOT increased 

and is NO larger than "big business." 

- « « Although corporation growth has 
crowded out some small firms, it has 
created openings for many others. 


Fens Kot: 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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Only DODGE builds 
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Thirteen types and sizes of stake trucks on 8 wheelbases . . . 74’, 
9’, 12’ and 14’ bodies. Gross weight capacities up to 16,500 Ibs. 


Panel trucks: 116” w.b., 710" body 
with 148 cu.-ft. capacity and 133° w.b., 
9 10" body with 192 cu.ft. capacity. 


175 BASIC _$o6-Raled CHASSIS MODELS 


Whenever you buy trucks, it will pay you to remember .. . “Only 
‘Dodge Builds ‘Job-Rated’ Trucks.” 


From a range of 175 ‘“‘Job-Rated’” chassis models, your Dodge dealer 
has the engineering data to select the right truck to fit your job, save 
you money. 


You simply tell your Dodge dealer what loads you haul, and he'll 


. specify the right capacity. Tell him the type and size body you want, 


and he'll specify the right wheelbase for correct load distribution. 
Tell him your grade and speed requirements, and he’ll specify the 
right rear axle and gear ratio. All other units such as engine, clutch, 
transmission, springs and brakes Wii Se “‘.Job-Rated’”’ for top perform- 
ance with your loads over your roads. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long-lasting dependability— 
get the one truck that best fits your job... the right Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated”’ truck! 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER ~- CORPORATION 
12 


Dump truck units available for maximum 
gross weight loads up to 23,000 Ibs. Cab- 
Over-Engine or conventional cab models. 


Tractors in 14 conventional cab models to accommodate 
maximum gross tractor-trailer weights up to 40,000 /bs. 


pujepalc)= 
Sob Ruled, 


TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB 
LAST LONGER 


Choose from 5 sizes of pick-up trucks on 4 wheelbases: 
116”, 120”, 133” and 135”. Available in6}4’, 734’ and 9’ bodies. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


act ane | nee BY THE EDITORS 
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Tariff Rumblings Disturbing 


From Washington in recent weeks have come several 
indications that influential Republicans are preparing to 
renew “high tariff’ policies, that they are set to curtail 
sharply the Hull reciprocal trade program, and to restrict 
severely the President’s power to maintain flexible rates 
as trade bargaining points with other nations. 

One would think Republican past experience with high 
tariff policies had thoroughly discredited such blind, in- 
sular thinking; the Smoot-Hawley bill gets much credit 
in many circles for accelerating the depression. 

Our economy is now geared for a tremendous rate of 
production, and to be profitable in many lines a certain 
percentage must be sold abroad. But for foreign countries 
to import American goods, they must export goods and 
services to us. Before the war we financed great exports 
by collecting in return most of the world’s gold, which 
we promptly buried in Ft. Knox. 

What did such an exchange profit the United States? 
During the war we poured billions of goods into other 
lands, and imported, of course, next to nothing. How 
can such a policy of consistent exporting, no importing 
help America? It can do little but progressively impov- 
erish the nation. 

We cannot sell abroad beneficially unless other nations 
have dollars to pay us. They can only accumulate these 
dollars by sending us raw materials and goods we need, 
and from dollars spent by our tourists abroad. 

Let us hope the new Republican majority will not re- 
peat the obvious, disastrous tariff policy of the past, that 
they have the foresight to improve upon and expand the 
reciprocal trade program.—Ma.coim S. Forses. 


* 
Teamwork wins. Be a teamworker. 


* 


How Politicians Get That Way 


You have many times wondered, as I have, why politicians 
often act as they do, why they put vote-getting ahead of 
patriotism, the national wellbeing. I have just had a most 
enlightening, heart-to-heart talk with a United States 
Senator. He represents a Southern State. Here is the 
realistic philosophy he expressed after I deplored that 
‘oo many politicians seemed to place re-election above 
patriotism : 

“If you decide to seek public office, you must represent 
the wishes of your constituents. If you don’t, you know 
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that, after being elected, you will not be re-elected. No 
Federal legislator can rise above the level, the thinking, the 
demands of those who placed him in office. In my case, no 
matter how I feel about our racial question—our colored 
people—it would positively mean political suicide for me 
to fly in the face of those who sent me to Congress. On 
all other questions I can use my own judgment. But on 
this question I simply have to go along with the views, 
the thinking, the convictions of the majority of my con- 
stituents. Should I elect not to, I would be eliminated from 
public life. 

“Having decided that I wanted to become a Senator, and 
to do my utmost for the country, I simply had to acquiesce 
in the thinking of my constituents on the racial question 
—or sign my own death warrant as a legislator, and make 
way for somebody else who might not be as deeply con- 
cerned as I am to bring about better government. Isn’t 
it the same in business? Unless you can satisfy your cus- 
tomers, you're through. I want to serve my country to 
the very best of my ability. To continue to do so, I must 
conform with the ideas of my constituents on the racial 
question, in order that I may be able to influence every 
other kind of legislation calculated to upbuild America.” 

His reasoning recalled to my mind the observation of a 
wise old legislator of a bygone day: “What's the use of 
trying to save the nation if you lose your own district? 
Then you're out.” 

This Senator and I deplored the fact that so few emi- 
nently brainy business, financial and other men seek 
public office. In Britain it is entirely different. However, 
we both agreed in hoping that conditions will change 
here and that in time men who have achieved conspicuous 
success will become willing to run all the hazards of public 
office.—B. C. Fores. 


Wanted: Distribution Engineers 


American industry demonstrated during the war that 
it has no equal in the realm of production. Its staggering 
achievements in turning out enormous masses of war ma- 
terial, within a period of less than four years (it took 
Japan nearly 20 to accomplish a similar task, Germany 
about 10), augurs well for a future ‘of unprecedented 
American peacetime production. But production at such a 
pace—staggeringly efficient though it is—is no longer 
enough. For we are entering an era in which distribution 
will be of paramount importance in our economy. 

And the truth is that in many respects the machinery 
of distribution has not kept pace with the fast-turning 
wheels of production. Critics have charged, for example, 
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and certainly with some justice, that the costs of distribu- 
tion are out of proportion with those of production 
(whereas the producer of goods receives slightly more 
than 40¢ out of every consumer dollar, the distributor 
takes well over 50¢). 


Here, then, is an all-important job for industry. Pri- 
marily, it is a job for engineers, a job which may eventu- 
ally entail the complete overhauling of our distributive 
machinery. Unfortunately, unlike production, the distribu- 
tive process is not ideally suited to mass techniques. Thus 
improvement must come, in general, from the researches 
of individual companies. But come it must, for distribution 
must hold its own in the years ahead if our productive 
capacity is to be utilized to its fullest extent. 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 
7 
To help yourself, help others. 
+ 


“Heartless” Corporations 

Recently the Chrysler Corporation put on an exhibition 
of “reflective paintings in which 16 artists interpret the 
war as they saw it around the world.” 

Shortly after the Jap surrender the motor company 
commissioned the artists, all of whom experienced the 
war first-hand, to record on canvas some phase of the 
struggle. The result is deeply impressive. 

Explained Chrysler President K. T. Keller: “We have 
believed it important that a permanent record of World 
War II be made while its episodes still were vivid in men’s 
minds.” 

Such broad-visioned projects, sponsored by “heartless” 
corporations, are a credit to all American industry. 

—MaAtcoim S. Forses. 
* 
To make headway, make friends. 
* 


A Job to Do 


If we are to meet the demands of present-day life, to 
strive towards achieving an even better world, we must 
first rebuild the spirit and strength of private enterprise. 

The history of this nation shows that private initiative 
has been the force behind our material progress. That was 
how we built the American “system.” Unfortunately, un 
thinking reliance upon the Federal Government in recent 
years has brought many of us to doubt the value and 
ability of this system to continue to provide an abundant 
life. As an American educator recently pointed out, the 
attitude of our youth is a good test of the way any nation 
is drifting. He reports that the young people in schools 
and colleges apparently hold two vague impressions: 
“First, they believe that private enterprise is a failure, 
although they don’t know what private enterprise is and 
could not give a reasonable definition of it. They do not 
understand that it is simply the right of private individuals 
to own property, and to start enterprises and run them. 
On the contrary, they have a vague notion that it is some 
unfair system that gives special advantages to big corpo- 
14 





rations and wealthy individuals. The second vague im. 
pression they hold is an idea that a government-planned 
economy is the remedy for all economic ills, a panacea for 
all the evils they think they see in private enterprise.” 
This is disturbing. But it is not all. As recently pointed 
out here, surveys reveal that their parents also have g 
distorted picture of the economy they live and work in, 
What is needed is a reformulation of economic teaching, 
a restatement of American ideals. We must return to basic 
economic truths, not only at the school level, but also in 
adult education. Business must exert itself to combat the 
tendencies cited above. It will not be sufficient merely to 
refute the various fallacies now current in our thinking; . 
it will be necessary to take positive action in combatting 
them. This will be a herculean task. But if it is not done, 
and done effectively, the spirit underlying our institutions 
will wither away as we drift into a type of economy utterly 
alien to our traditional ideals——ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


A Tool To Do It With 


The head of a well-known trade association recently 
pointed out that “we should remember that workers are 
affected by the skepticism of a skeptical age. They do 
question motives, and to appreciate their point of view is 
extremely difficult, often almost impossible.” 

The cure for management is to learn to talk specifi- 
cally and personally. Far too many workers are taking the 
products and benefits of our economy for granted, while 
at the same time they are giving ear to the blandishments 
of the proponents of a different type of economy. 

Encouraging is the fact that business men are beginning 
to realize that while they have solved various interior man- 
agement problems, they have missed the chance to inter- 
pret to their workers just what the achievements of busi- 
ness have been and to relate such facts in the terms of the 
worker’s daily life. Recent reports reveal that policy-mak- 
ing executives are becoming more interested in public 
relations, are finding that it is a tool of management— 
not just a trade or a profession. 

Indicative of the thinking of such men on public rela- 
tions is the following statement made by a top-notch public 
relations man: “Their understanding of public relations 
is much more comprehensive than ours; much closer to 
the truth that public relations, to be really effective, must 
be more than an idea selling activity; that it must not only 
sell, but also help in the design and manufacture of the 
brand of ideas that can be sold.” 

This growing realization on both sides—managemen! 
and public relations men—gives promise that 1947 wil 
see business utilize public relations to a fuller extent in f 
counteracting the above tendencies. The growing trend to 
ward a “grass roots” approach is most encouraging, {ot 
the community in which the employee lives provides the 
setting for the plant or office in which he works. In the 
development of mutual understanding, business, individual 
and community interest will merge, forming a solid bass 
upon which to rest the structure of our economy. 

_ —Etmer M. SHANK 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 


John S. Coleman 


By NAT BENSON 


HE long-haired “idealistic” boys 

who make a pretty good living 

out of frightening everybody 
with what a fearsome thing “Manage- 
ment” is would get a complete yet 
courteous awakening if they could 
spend a morning talking to John S. 
Coleman, new President of Burroughs 
Adding Machine. 

Coleman is just about everything 
that the cartoonists omit when they 
draw bellowing old J. B. Bigdome, the 
noisy, tough, unreasonable “Top Guy” 
who sits behind a row of pushbuttons 
and makes life hard for his employees. 
Every burlesqued fault of the pompous, 
domineering Colossus of Big Business 
is conspicuous in Coleman by its com- 
plete absence. 

He is quiet, considerate, neither im- 
patient nor illogical in word or deed. 
Of middle height, dapper, trim, he has 
sharp classic features whose keenness 
is well counterbalanced by the kindliest 
of keen blue eyes. His voice is low, 
cultured; his words are those of a 
thoughtful, well-educated, highly ar- 
ticulate and essentially understanding 
type of human. 


“TRIPLE-THREAT” EXECUTIVE 


It augurs well for the future of the 
one-time bugaboo called “Manage- 
ment” that so many men similar to 
John Coleman have recently risen 
from the ranks in so many companies, 
usually after 25 years or more of un- 
broken service in the same company. 

When I first met him in the lobby 
of a great midtown Manhattan hotel 
he .hadn’t been able to get a room, al- 
though he’d reserved one in advance 
of leaving Detroit; and yet, though it 
was 9:45 on a frigid morning, and he 
was still roomless, he wasn’t in the 
least flustered or grouchy. He never 
intimated that the world owed him a 
room, that “Something ought to be 
done about it” because he was Top 
Man with Such-and-Such. He just took 





Nar Benson, a regular Forses correspon- 
dent, is alse the author of several books. 


the whole situation right in his stride. 

Coleman is 49 and looks 10 years 
younger. He is so vibrant and well- 
groomed that he could pass for a 
Broadway producer. After chatting 
with him for about three hours, I 
found out that he is definitely a man 
with three separate skills. He has been 
active in three definite ways for Bur- 
roughs: first, as an astute and pro- 
gressive-minded lawyer; second, as a 
wholly convincing low-pressure sales- 
genius contacting Federal bodies; and 
third, as a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands accounting. He has been and 
is all of these things. 

He went to high school in Charles- 





which remained his home for 24 
years. 

In 1919 he joined the Federal Board 
of Vocational Guidance and worked 
on payroll computation. Also, he re- 
entered legal studies, doing most of 
his work at night, and graduated Sth 
in the class of 1924. Between °19 and 
the middle of ’20 he was with the Gov- 
ernment, doing the particular kind of 
accounting which gave him a clear 
and convincing view of the mountain 
of figure-work necessary to be done. 

Consequently, he was an ideal sub- 
ject for the first Burroughs Adding 
Machine he encountered, when the 
Washington Branch manager, E. L. 





Lawyer, sales wizard, accounting expert, top executive— 
that’s John S. Coleman, quiet, soft-spoken but energetic new 
president of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 





ton, W. Va., thence to Emerson Insti- 
tute in Washington to follow pre-legal 
studies and meet the college require- 
ments for Georgetown University’s 
Law School. Just out of high school, 
he enlisted in May, 1917, at 20, in the 
Ordnance Training School Reserves. 
The Training School promised to call 
him, and meantime he worked with 
the Guaranty Trust Co., learning 
“bond trading.” A few weeks later he 
was moved to Washington to help the 
company head there. 

He was called up for World War I 
on Oct. 1, 1917, and given machine- 
gun training and drill at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal near Troy, N. Y. After 
only seven weeks of training, he was 
shipped overseas. As an ordnance ser- 
geant who showed early that he was 
statistically minded, he took part in 
analyzing and inspecting German arms 
and equipment, with a view to ship- 
ping the most notable parts back to 
America. After the war, he went to 
live with his mother in Washington, 


Huffman, came in to sell one of the 
machines. Only casually, Coleman ad- 
mits, did he take any interest in the 
inner workings of the machine, which 
was certainly destined to “add up to 
something” in his life. One thing 
Huffman did: convinced J. S. that 
a young fellow could work as an ac- 
countant and sell machines for Bur- 
roughs at the same time. 

“I suppose I lacked the vigorous, 
forceful self-confidence that distin- 
guished the ideal young salesman,” he 
says today. “Do you know it took me 
two years to get up courage enough to 
go out and sell an adding machine? 
I could imagine why /’d want one in 
the kind of work I’d been doing, but 
I couldn’t see why and how I could 
make somebody else want one,” he 
chuckled. “I’ve certainly learned a lot 
since—I’ve learned that the adaptabil- 
ity of the mechanism of our machines 
to a wide variety of computing jobs is 
their greatest asset.” 

Coleman became a full-fledged law- 
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yer in June, 1924. He was all set to 
resign as a Burroughs salesman and 
go with the fabulous Van Sweringens, 
gs a junior counsel, when Congress 

ed the First Soldiers’ Bonus Bill, 
in March, 1924. Coleman and the 
manager of the Washington branch of 
Burroughs, having estimated the size 
that the U. S. Army had been, and 
having considered the varying bonus 
allotments for so many recipients, 
realized the enormous amount of fig- 
uring there was ahead. They began the 
now-famous Burroughs technique of 
“selling the method, and not the ma- 
chine”—because the infinite vari- 
ability of all pieces of Burroughs 
equipment gives them their ubiquitous 
“sale-ability.”” Coleman called many of 
the signals when Burroughs made the 
first official “presentation” of its kind 
to General Davis of the Chief Fed- 
eral Accounting “Works.” 

The Burroughs sales force in Wash- 
ington was all but unprepared for the 
sales jackpot they hit—a Government 
order for a million dollars worth of 
machines ! 

That day Coleman forgot about the 
Van Sweringens. 


FIGURES vs. THE LAW 


“So it was in 1924 I became sold 
on devoting my major concentration 
to the science of figures rather than 
my first love, the law,” he says. 

In those days all Burroughs Sales 
agencies were owned by their man- 
agers. “All-Star Clubs,” however, pro- 
vided that outside men who had prov- 
en themselves in a convincing way, as 
Coleman had done, could go to De- 
troit for a week of conferences and in- 
plant instruction. While there he be- 
gan to develop a larger concept of the 
entire Burroughs horizon. It was care- 
fully explained to him how law plus 
sales experience plus accounting could 
he co-related as triply effective equip- 
ment for a successful career with Bur- 
toughs. 

In 1921 he had married an attrac- 
live young lady who had come to 
Washington from Iowa as secretary to 
Congressman Good, and was residing 
with Coleman’s mother. So Washing- 
ton became the center of his opera- 
tions—business and domestic. 

A lawyer and salesman, he served 
% company contactor of Federal De- 
partments. As a lawyer, too, he had 
{portunity to analyze the effect of 
Wery piece of Federal legislation on 
(1) the national economy and (2) the 
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future outlook and operations of Bur- 
roughs. It lay in his province to de- 
cide the eventual meaning to Bur- 
roughs of any new laws and taxes as 
they were passed. 

At Detroit in 1924 he had met for 
the first time a prominent Burroughs 
leader, G. A. Buder, also a lawyer. 
“Hang up your shingle,” Buder 
counselled him; “you'll do far better 
with Burroughs, young man, than by 
practicing law on your own.” This 
proved to be very sage advice indeed, 
for Coleman found his knowledge of 
corporation law his most valuable as- 
set. 

At this time famous Standish Back- 
us, who guided Burroughs’ destiny 
from 1920 to 1943, was just hitting 
his full stride with a great team of 
co-workers, with that staunch old tech- 





John S. Coleman 


nical expert and production-head of 
the company, A. J. Doughty on one 
side, and the brilliant Laurence V. 
Britt (now Chairman of the Board and 
Chairman of the newly-formed Execu- 
tive Committee) rolling up impressive 
records as sales director. 

The young lawyer-salesman in 
Washington later had his own knotty 
problems to grapple with. New Deal 
legislation was creating “alphabet- 
soup” agencies almost as fast as one 
could memorize their call-letters. As 
the depression deepened and the WPA 
became more active, Washington im- 
portance increased daily. It became 
the focal point of all business and 
labor leaders. Legislation tumbled over 
itself. Coleman’s work quadrupled. 


The NRA’s passage saw a constant 
stream of Burroughs executives pass- 
ing between Detroit and Washington. 
Coleman became the logical channel 
for making all company representa- 
tions to the Federal Government. In a 
company whose world-wide staff nor- 
mally comprises some 12,000, every 
piece of legislation was bound to affect 
the company in some manner. 

So well were Coleman’s intricate 


_legal negotiations carried out, and so 


accurate were his analyses of legisla- 
tion’s effect on company sales and pro- 
duction, that he was soon given added 
responsibility. In 1934 he was made 
executive head of the Eastern section 
of Burroughs’ operation, from New 
York to Panama. He had become a 
divisional manager shortly after the 
company took over its own sales 
branches and he 
remained on the 
sales side, so that 
he might not be 
mistaken for any- 
thing resembling a 
purely legal lob- 
byist. 

As Eastern divi- 
sional manager 
from 1934 to 1939, 
he finally reached 
the point where he 
had to spend a 
week out of every 
month in Detroit. 
In August, 1942, 
while still working 
in Washington, he 
became Assistant 
to the then execu- 
tive vice-president 
Britt. World War 
II seemed almost 
inevitable, and Coleman was put in 
charge of all arrangements concerning 
the manufacture of war material, since 
he could most easily handle all con- 
tracts for such manufacture as they 
were awarded in Washington. 

In 1943 he was brought to Detroit 
to devote himself to the company’s 
war work as Executive Assistant to 
Doughty, who had been made presi- 
dent when Backus retired. The famous 
Norden bombsight became Burroughs’ 
major war job; necessary skills were 
unavailable in sufficient quantity then, 
and Burroughs workers were speedily 
transformed into assemblers and ad- 
justers of parts of Norden bombsights. 
Under Coleman’s driving impetus, 

{Continued on page 28) 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





By LAWRENCE STESSIN 








Is ponderous terminology 
hindering you from getting 
messages over to workers? 


HILE walking through the 

\\ machine shop of a medium- 

sized plant recently, I stopped 
to look at the bulletin board. One of 
the items caught my eye. It read some- 
thing like this: 

“Pursuant to company policy as 
promulgated in the minutes of 1/2/47 
and approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors, the first shift will terminate oper- 
ations at 5:30 P.M. 2/21/47, and will 
resume operations at the scheduled 
starting time on February 23, 1947. 





It went on and on for seven para- 
graphs, ending in a signature of the 
plant superintendent and counter- 
signed by the vice-president in charge 
of production. By the time I had fin- 
ished this long epistle, a foreman had 
come up behind me. 

“Know what that means?” he asked. 

“I’m no John Kieran,” I said, “but 
I suppose it means that you fellows 
are going to have a holiday on Wash- 
ington’s birthday.” 

“That gives you two dollars—want 
to try for four?” 

And then he got serious. 

“You know, 30 guys in my depart- 
ment have come up today to ask if 
we're working on Washington’s birth- 
day or not. And I don’t blame them. 
You know, this is a good company to 
work for, but the front office has never 
learned how to talk plain English. 
Take this notice now. Why can’t they 
say that the plant will be closed Wash- 
ington’s birthday? But no—they give 
us a lot of three-dollar words because 
that’s the legal way to say it. Every- 
thing has to clear through the lawyers. 
And say, have you seen a copy of our 
union contract? You gotta be a law- 
yer’s lawyer to make head or tails of 

(Continued on page 28) 


Lawrence Sressin is Labor Editor of Forses. 








To Get Your Message Across 


HERE are some practical tips on how to enliven your messages and 
get workers to read and understand what you want to get across: 


BULLETIN BOARDS: 


Confine all notices to three or four paragraphs. 

Be sure that copy is all double-spaced. 

Don’t hesitate to use shop talk. 

Keep your board dramatic by posting cartoons, photos, illustra- 
tions, posters. 

Always end your notices with a note advising employees to ask 
their foremen if they do not understand the contents clearly. 

Give one person the responsibility for keeping the bulletin board 
neat, clean and up-to-date. 

Have all material for the board cleared by one executive who has 
a knack for simple writing. 


EMPLOYEE HANDBOOK: 


If you go to the trouble of getting up an employee manual, spend 
enough money to print an attractive booklet. Use glossy paper and 
do a print job, not mimeograph or offset. 

Remember that employee handbooks are taken home and read by 
families of workers and thus contribute to the molding of community 
opinion of your company. 

Use the YOU approach when writing up the manual. 

Keep the word “company” at a minimum—use “we” instead. 

Always give a reason for every rule. 

Don’t say “Smoking is absolutely prohibited in this plant and 
those found guilty will be immediately discharged.” Instead say 
“The law in this state prohibits smoking in factories such as ours. 
We think you will agree that this is a just and proper law because 
it protects you and your fellow workers. We don’t want to appear 
tough about it but we must insist that any employee who violates 
this regulation will have to find work elsewhere.” 

Be careful in selecting a title for your handbook. Avoid “Rules 
and Regulations.” Use instead “Working Together,” “Welcome,” 
“We,” “Let’s Talk It Over,” “You and Your Company,” etc. 


THE UNION CONTRACT: 


After the lawyers are through with your contract, get up a simple, 
easy to understand version for your employees. 

Even in the original text, avoid words such as “whereas,” “pur- 
pursuant,” “hereby,” “in accordance with.” These words mean little, 
for a union agreement is not a legal document, in the strict sense 
of the word, as any employer who has tried to enforce a breach 
of union contract in the courts will tell you. 

In writing your contract try to confine your sentences to not more 
than 30 words. 

When printing your agreement, give some thought to layout and 
typography. Use large type and plenty of space between paragraphs. To 
get the employees to feel that they are part of the agreement, it’s a 
good idea to have each copy embossed with the individual’s name. 
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A Report to the Public by 
 JOHNS-MANVILLE 


N the interests of employees, stockholders, cus- 

tomers and the public, the management of 
Johns-Manville concentrated efforts in 1946 to- 
ward increased production for urgent postwar 
demands and broadened growth of the company. 

Sales, employment, and payrolls set a new 
record for a full peacetime year. Profits were 
improved over 1945. 


This was accomplished in spite of labor short- 
ages due largely to scarcity of housing and com- 
petition of unemployment benefits; strikes at two 
of J-M’s largest plants lasting from November, 1945, 
to March, 1946; delays in getting machinery, raw 
materials and construction supplies; government 
controls which forced the discontinuance of cer- 
tain products, and generally unbalanced conditions. 


Here are the highlights of Johns-Manville’s annual statement for the year 1946:* 


CO I Le hl 


For all costs (except those shown below) . . . . . 
To employees for salaries and wages . . . . 
To government for taxes. ........ 
To stockholders in dividends ..... . 
Leaving in the business. ......... 


@ Earnings after taxes were $6.03 per share of common stock. 
® Taxes were equivalent to $1.75 per share of common stock. 


® Profits were 6% cents per dollar of total income. 


Johns-Manville doubled the production rate of prewar 1940 in 
such important building materials as asbestos shingles, Flexboard 
and home insulation. thus helping to relieve the housing shortage. 


On the average J-M building materials prices have risen less 
than 15% since prewar 1941. Average straight-time hourly wage 
rates were 74% higher than at the beginning of 1941 and prices 
of raw materials were substantially higher. 


PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Many projects in the company’s $50 million expansion, replace- 
ment, improvement and cost reduction program were well under- 
way and will be put into operation in 1947. 


The program includes construction of new plants at: 


© Natchez, Miss., where 200,000,000 sq. ft. of insulating board 
products made annually will double the company’s output of this 
material to supply needs in commercial buildings and in thou- 
sands of additional homes. 


® Tilton, N. H., where new developments in asbestos insulations 


will be produced. 


45% million 
. 39% million 
.1% million 
3% million 
2% million 


® Port Union, Ontario, where Transite (asbestos-cement) pipe 
and rock wool insulations will be produced for a greatly expanded 
Canadian market. 


The first of a group of buildings was near completion in a new 
research center being erected near Manville, N. J., to provide the 
largest research facilities in the world devoted to building mate- 
rials, insulations and allied industrial products. 


OTHER PROJECTS 


Other projects to facilitate growth of J-M include expansion of 
facilities to produce more asbestos fibre, Transite pipe, marine 
sheathing, rock wool insulation, roofing materials and other 
products. 


When thé program is completed Johns-Manville’s prewar pro- 
duction capacity will be materially increased. 


Mariott Bes _ 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


* Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address: Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Small Business Re-Zooms 


By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


HERE are the vacant stores of 
yesteryear? Each has a smiling 
new proprietor. This sudden 
disappearance of untenanted commer- 
cial floor-space is chiefly attributable 
to the return of Gls by the million and 
to the public’s hunger for merchandise. 
The result has been a small-business 
upsurge of unprecedented proportions. 
Such a comeback ushers in a possible 
individualized store-and-workshop era, 
with attendant changes in the coun- 
try’s economics and manner of think- 
ing. , 
There are half a million more busi- 


house, a jack-of-all-trades stressing 
wooden novelties, an air-conditioned 
cat and dog hotel with veterinarian 
proprietor, three specialty selling 
offices, a one-man, hand-made shoe 
factory and a fabricator of Indian 
headdresses. 

More than 700,000 new enterprises 
came into being during the past two 
years. New incorporations averaged 
over 11,000 a month for the first 10 
months of 1946, as compared with 
6,000 a month during the latter half 
of 1945. Preponderance of retail firms 
among these entrants shows that this 





The recent small business “come-back” may have wide im- 


plications for our economy. An economist sums up its current 


situation, with an analysis of its prospects for the future 





ness concerns in the U. S. than at 
1943’s low point of 2,835,000, which 
followed a 563,000 shrinkage from the 
1941 high. Department of Commerce 
observers see the total as topping this 
pre-war high by several hundred thou- 
sand before the movement ends. 
“Small business” now accounts for 
something like nine-tenths of all firms 
and corporations, those with fewer 
than four employees furnishing 88% 
of the new ventures. 

As a random example of diversity 
and numerical increase, let’s take one 
square block. in New York City’s 
heavily populated Yorkville section. 
A year ago 12 of its stores were 
vacant. Today they are all rented—to 
small independent enterprises. These 
include a woodworking shop, a sport- 
ing goods business catering to fencers, 
a linen service, a canopy and awning 
maker, a pork butcher who wood- 
smokes his products in the basement, 
a custom manufacturer of lighting fix- 
tures for architects, a spice and curry 
shop, a second-hand furniture credit 





Wiurm Hurp Hittyer, economist, ex- 
editor and bank vice-president, is one of 
Forses’ regular Contributing Editors. 


is essentially a “grassroots” movement. 
A store is the traditional recourse of 
the person of limited means. 

To what extent are all these gains 
likely to endure? Let’s look at the 
record. The number of discontinued 
businesses reached a maximum in 
1942, fell to a minimum in 1944, rose 
a bit in 1945, will drop soon to a new 
low if the 1946 rate is kept up. Few 
concerns have failed of late. The 1,130 
insolvencies for the entire year of 1946 
were in sharp contrast to the 14,768 
which occurred during the year 1939. 

Analysis of 
Dun’s Insolv. 


out. But the failure curve since 1932 
has been depressed by the clamping 
down of rigid comimercial credit for- 
mulas following the year’s bankruptcy 
peak and the banking debacle of 1933. 
As it became harder to borrow money 
and to get goods on credit, it also be- 
came harder to fail. 

However, credits are relaxing to 
consumers. Merchants today, particu- 
larly in the retail’ field, are actively 
soliciting credit customers, despite a 
general slowage of collections. Install- 
ment business is expanding rapidly, 
although “skips” are increasing. 

Inventory readjustments must also 
be reckoned with. The previous post- 
war die-off resulted largely from 
drastic devaluation of swollen inven- 
tories. A like danger now impends. 
Inventories have risen some $4 billion 
during June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1946, of which increase wholesale 
and retail businesses accounted for 
something more than half. This pace is 
at the rate of 100% a year. 

Emphasis upon small business loans 
during the past 10 years (which un- 
doubtedly helped to keep down the 
number of discontinuances) is giving 
way to a tightening in bank-credit, ac- 
companied by firmer interest rates. A 
seller’s market for credit, after a 12- 
year buyer’s market, is expected by 
Murray Shields, economist and _vice- 
president of the Bank of Manhattan 
Co. Among the causes will be intenser 
business competition and a strong de- 
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mand for bank money to finance a new 
high in consumer credit. 

The average small business, old and 
new, will therefore face a different 
fnancial climate from that enjoyed 
since the mid-1930’s. For the first time 
in more than a,decade there will be a 
scarcity of loanable funds. A record- 
breaking up-trend in business loans be- 
gan at the banks in June of 1945 and 
has carried such outstandings to well 
above $10 billion—an 85% rise in 18 
months. Continuance of the steep curve 
would break through a $20 billion 
total before the end of the year. With 
business borrowers once more stand- 
ing in line the larger firms would be 
first served. Regardless of GlI-lending 
plans and of well-meaning ballyhoo 
about small commercial loans, the 
banks would have no choice but to 
curtail credit and raise interest rates 
from the bottom brackets upward. 


BOOM IN FOODSTUFFS 


In certain small capital fields the 
number of new concerns has already 
reached or is rapidly approaching the 
saturation point. Particularly are radio 
and appliance stores multiplying at a 
perilous rate. Other quarters are more 
promising. The independent retail 
food business, according to President 
Nathan Cummings of the Consolidated 
Grocers Corporation, is stronger today 
than at any time since the advent of 
the chain stores. There are more than 
11 times the number of independent 
food stores in operation in the U. S. 
than the number of chain store units. 

In general, competition from chains 
or other major groups need not be 
reckoned as a primary menace to 
present individual enterprise. During 
1941-45 the failure rate and the lia- 
bility average showed a divergence 
that favored the small business to a 
marked degree. The few concerns fail- 
ing were mainly on the higher levels. 
This was peculiarly the case at 1946’s 
end. 

Study of a 90-year countrywide. busi- 
hess perspective is revealing. The small 
firm now appears to have a better 
chance of survival than at any time 
since the mid-nineteenth century. The 
panic of 1857 has never been equaled 
in severity, judging by both size and 
rate of failures; yet its effects seem to 
have been felt by large and small firms 
alike. The same was true, to a lesser 
degree, in the °73 panic and the 1932- 
33 depression. Today the average lia- 
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Cushing 


“For Rent" signs are conspicuously absent on today's Main Streets 


bility is as 25 to 1 to the failure rate, 
compared with 14 to 1 in 1932. 

The extension of factoring credit to 
solvent concerns of lesser caliber, cou- 
pled with a rising price curve, has 
further supported the recent small 
business come-back. Such credit may, 
as formerly, cushion a possible de- 
pression. 

A feature of the prevailing inde- 
pendent enterprise movement is the 
rise in number of business transfers. 
These have nothing to do with the fig- 
ures for new, discontinued or insolvent 
businesses, and are almost wholly con- 
fined to concerns of modest resources. 
More people are buying little busi- 
nesses than ever before. 

As in real estate, it has been a seller’s 
market. Many persons with inadequate 
experience have been rushing to get 
into trade at inflated values. Public and 
political sentiment, backed by GI-Loan 
funds, has offered moral and financial 
support. There will be more failures 
and discontinuances among businesses 
purchased than among those newly 
started, because the seeds of failure are 


already planted in a concern which has 
been bought at too high a price. All 
the small loan departments of banks 
and government agencies will not avail 
to save an inexpertly managed busi- 
ness that has cost too much to begin 
with. 

Nevertheless, of the vast increase in 
what Washington calls “the business 
population,” a substantial portion will 
probably prove permanent, with a re- 
sultant rightward swing of public 
opinion. Making due allowance for re- 
sales and discontinuances, nearly a 
million persons have entered business 
for themselves since 1943.°The ranks 
of conservative thinking voters are 
proportionately swelled by this host, 
regardless of how many or how few 
each may employ. Irrespective of 
major party politics, their leanings 
will favor free enterprise, moderate 
taxation, sound fiscal policies and the 
curbing of monopoly, both as to labor 
and capital. The temper of future elec- 
torates will depend largely upon the 
extent to which this independent bloc 
survives, 








THE NATION REPORTS 






pee steam ahead for production, 
sales and employment — for the 
first half of 1947 at least, and prob- 
ably continuing through the second 
half—is the consensus of most conser- 
vative economists and business leaders 
in East Coast States. Production is 
high, going higher; current price 
levels permit reasonable profit for in- 
vested capital; materials and facilities 
are in greater supply; wages and em- 
ployment are high, and labor disputes 
at relatively low ebb. 
- Dollar volume of business for 1947 
is estimated to break all previous rec- 
ords; due to tremendous current de- 
mand at current price levels and the 
public’s ability to pay. Cautious buy- 
ing, however, is on the increase. 
Complaints of shortage in most types 
of merchandise are rapidly disappear- 
ing. Some shortages continue, but by 
Easter many observers believe that 
most retail stores will be in position 
to deliver.almost any major or minor 
appliances and that by July automo- 


biles and other durable goods will be 
available in large quantities. 

In some quarters, however, there 
seems to be firm opinion that the crest 
of the first stage of post-war business 
activity is not far off, and that declin- 
ing trends will be noticeable some time 
in 1947 when markets become sat- 
urated at the current price level. If 
and as prices decline vast reservoirs of 
unsatisfied demand will be uncovered. 
This may act as an antidote to any 
general recession. 

Other factors of weight in prolong- 
ing the high level of economic activity 
are the foundations now being laid for 
development of export trade, public 
works projects and the tremendous 
housing potential. New building plans 
and construction operations on a very 
large scale are gaining momentum 
daily in all East Coast States, despite 
high cost of materials, builders’ ob- 
jections to present rent controls, lack 
of certain materials and some types of 
skilled labor.—ArtTHuUR R. GriswoLp. 





New England States 


HERE is room for six good com- 

mercial freezing plants in New 
England, “if the proper support is 
forthcoming,” in the judgment of Dr. 
G. Hodges Bryant, chairman of the 
board of the Frozen Foods Institute. 
Under prevailing conditions, 71% of 
the frozen foods consumed in New 
England are imported from other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Note: to CIO and AFL: 121 labor 
regulatory bills have been filed at the 
State House in Boston. The 1947 ses- 
sion of the Legislature will devote as 
much time to consideration of labor 
legislation as to any other types of 
proposed laws that will come before 
it. 

A building boom is seen for Great- 
er Boston during the next six months; 
much of the construction is expected 
to be housing for rental purposes. 

Sale of germicidal lamps promises 
to mount in the future. Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Co. made a study of ab- 
senteeism due to colds and found that 
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it was much less after these lamps had 
been used for some time. 

Jewelry manufacturers in Provi- 
dence, R. I.-Attleboro, Mass., area 
face increasing competition from for- 
eign-made jewelry, particularly from 
Czechoslovakia, which is arriving in 
this country in steadily increasing 
amounts. 

Houses in the $20,000-and-over 
brackets have shown a drop of 20% 
from previous peaks in the last few 
months in New England. Willingness 
to pay premium for occupancy has 
gone. Commercial property rents in 
Boston territory have been boosted all 
the way from 25 to 100% as leases ex- 
pired.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 
ia, bred products and services, many 


operating on war-born princi- 
ples, are being readied through the 
Midwest States. Porcelain pre-fabri- 
cated houses, electronic temperature 





Grass Roots Expansion is! 


East Coast States 


controls, snow plows,’ radio stations, 
musical radiators, glass cord tires, 
electronic organs, radar cooking equip. 
ment, and fog-chasing devices are a 
few of the new applications in product 
designs. 
Pre-fab housing is developing into 
a highly competitve field, much of it 
concentrated in Ohio and _ Illinois, 
Most spectacular project here: the $17 
million enterprise started by the Lus- 
tron Corp., Chicago, at Columbus, 0., 
where porcelain enamel buildings will 
soon start rolling off assembly lines. 
Lustron will employ around 8,000 and 
anticipates completing 30,000 homes 
for vets within a year. Price: about 
$7,200, including all erection expenses. 
Dramatic uses of electronic devices 
give promise of great volume and sub- 
stantial return to investors. Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Co. has devel- 
oped the electronic temperature con- 
trol system which will be installed in 
the 284 cars being built for the C. & 
O., Pere Marquette and Nickel Plate 
Railroads. Baldwin Piano Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has just unveiled its all-elec- 
tronic organ. An instrument of un- 
usual tone quality, it’s economical, 
versatile, easily installed. Babcock & 
Wilcox Co. have been showing the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority the first 
installation, at Akron municipal air- 
port, of their fog-cutting equipment. 
This firm’s London branch helped 
equip English flying fields with early 
models of “Fido” during the war. 
The FCC has just given the Ohio 
Highway Department first such au- 
thorization in history to build three 
stations, one a mobile unit, for radio 
communication with its snow plows. 
Still another unique development has 
been disclosed by the Pharis Tire & 
Rubber Co., Newark, O., which is 
building glass cord tires. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Co. is co-operating. 
Midwestern restaurant owners as- 
sembled for their annual convention 
marveled at electronic cookers. Re- 
sembling a small household refrig- 
erator in design, the cookers perform 
speedily, cleanly and quietly. Makers 
assert they have won the dining car 
market, expect to put large numbers 
into restaurants.—OrAL S. PFLUG. 
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Southern States 
_— in the South are displaying 


amazing ingenuity in converting 
surplus war goods into useful articles, 
thereby establishing new businesses. 
Two Atlanta veterans now have a 
manufacturing business making port- 
able air tanks for inflating flat tires. 
They are using aircraft oxygen tanks 
and converting them into these air 
tanks, for which there is a strong de- 
mand by service stations. 

Two other ex-Gls, taking advantage 
of the priority granted them by the 
Government in buying surplus prop- 
erty from the War Assets Administra- 
tion, opened a farm equipment supply 
business. Their shop and sales build- 
ing were converted from surplus alum- 
inum barracks, and they converted 
decontamination units for gas warfare 
into orchard sprays, re-built used sur- 
plus trucks and tractors for re-sale, 
and used similar resourceful methods 
to keep going until regular sources 
could supply them. 

‘An ex-Naval lieutenant perfected a 
process for extracting protein from 
peanut meal. He couldn’t get the 
equipment and supplies for commer- 
cial production. Now he and his broth- 
er, a former chemist at the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., atomic bomb plant, have 
opened a chemical manufacturing com- 
pany with pumps, hoists, scales, ware- 
house trucks, heating units, fans and 
other items they got from war surplus 
property. 

Instances such as these are common 
all over the area. 

Southern farmers recently received 
good news from Washington, where 
Department of Agriculture officials 
predicted that the demand for South- 
erm farm products would continue 
strong through 1947.—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


OST significant news of the 

month in the West was U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision which returned 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad to pri- 
vate ownership after nearly 12 years 
mM reorganization. For first time in 
history, this vital Western rail link 
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will be fully controlled in the area it 
serves—and its board of directors will 
be almost exclusively composed of 
Westerners. 

Increasing importance of Denver as 
a chemical center was recognized with 
leasing of Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
operated by the Army’s chemical war- 
fare service during the war, to two 
private enterprises: the Julius Hyman 
Co., Chicago, and the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. 

Typical of growing emphasis on in- 
dustrialization in the picturesque 
Southwest is announcement by an Al- 
bugerque corporation that work will 
start in March on a $500,000 foundry 
and metal fabricating plant. This 
month too, the First National Bank in 
Albuquerque, pointing to deposit 
growth from $3 million when the bank 
was started in 1933 to $33 million to- 
day, announced plans to increase capi- 
talization from $250,000 to $1 mil- 
lion. 

General housing situation through- 
out the region, which has been ex- 
pected to ease from week to week, was 
reported this month as being the worst 
since VJ-Day. Plenty of houses are 
reported for sale at continued high 
levels, but real estate agents report 
that inquiries for all types of rental 
units are at an all-time high. 

General regional indices—postal re- 





“Tell the bank | know what my balance 
is and that the customer is always 
right!" 





ceipts, sales taxes, bank clearing and 
car loadings—show business has been 
brisk; not booming, certainly not bad. 
Outlook is steady and bright. 
—EuGENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 
ALIFORNIA 


continues as our 
4 fastest growing state. Utility 
projects, once pegged “over-ambi- 
tious,” now seem inadequate. 
Transportation becomes a real prob- 
lem. The state’s once “super” high- 
ways are traffic jams. Increased auto 
registration fees, truck weight and 
mileage taxes and extra Diesel as- 
sessments, plus a probable extra two 
cents per gallon gasoline tax, are 


‘ planned to finance a billion dollar 


state highway construction program. 
Lumber is to be barged from Port- 


_land to Hawaii, for want of shipping 


space, yet steamship companies are 
slow to buy surplus vessels. Reasons: 
too low rates, too high operating costs, 
too much labor uncertainty. Matson 
has asked for freight rate increases to 
Honolulu, averaging 26%. Unless Con- 
gress speedily extends the authority 
of the Maritime Commission to operate 
ships in domestic service, a coastwise 
and intercoastal tie-up threatens. 
Meanwhile, general agent companies 
can’t accept Maritime ship cargo book- 
ings beyond March 1, which means 
more heavy losses. 

In the Pacific Northwest, high 
prices for lumber are spurring loggers 
and mills to capacity operations. An 
encouraging trend: the first sustained 
yield contract for logging government 
lands promises to be the forerunner 
of many such 100-year agreements be- 
tween private operators and the Forest 
Service. Recent steel freight rate reduc- 
tions from Geneva, Utah, to West Coast 
gave Portland parity with Los Angeles 
and San, Francisco at $9.60 a ton. 
Seattle’s new rate, however, is $10.80. 

—CnHarLEs F, Berry. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


.. » in Auto Dealerships 


By THE EDITORS 


profit-maker, has always ranked 

high in the retail merchandising 
field. Today, with the demand for new 
cars at an all-time high, prospects for 
the future loom bright. But a dealer 
must be a good business man to make 
his investment pay off at 25% to 50% 
per year—as many are doing. 

These are the basic requirements 
necessary to become a successful auto- 
mobile retailer: (1) Some experience 
in selling or servicing cars; (2) ade- 
quate and available capital; (3) man- 
agement skill. 

To become a dealer, you must first 


+ automobile dealership, as a 


in the sales, service or accounting de- 
partments. Barring this, unusual abil- 
ity demonstrated in some similar re- 
tail business might swing the deal. 
Capital requirements vary with the 
size of the individual operation. You 
must have sufficient ready cash to 
establish yourself in business, and 
enough left over to meet running ex- 
penses. A dealer expecting to sell 100 
cars a year (handling cars in the low- 
to-medium price range) would have 
to invest initially $10,000 to $15,000. 
Larger operations would require pro- 
portionately more, the capital invest- 
ment increasing at a rate of approxi- 





Perennially a top-notch opportunity in the retail merchan- 


dising field, automobile dealerships give promise of large 


returns to the alert, aggressive man with business know-how 





get a contract, or franchise, from the 
manufacturer you are to represent. 
With applicants for agencies currently 
‘exceeding the demand, manufacturers 
can afford to pick and choose. Most 
dealers signed up, therefore, are asked 
to meet all tliree requirements. 

Once you get a contract, however, 
you can get a vast amount of help and 
guidance from your factory. In no line 
is more factory advice made readily 
available for dealer use than to auto- 
mobile retailers. They will offer, with- 
out your asking, standard accounting 
systems, based on work with thousands 
of dealers, designed to give you the 
statistical facts you need to run your 
business; they will have sales promo- 
tion and advertising services upon 
which you can draw; and they will 
give you service data and suggestions 
about the sort of equipment you need. 

Experience in the automobile field 
is almost a necessity for acquiring a 
dealer franchise. Often manufacturers 
won't consider you without it. Specifi- 
cally, this means experience either as 
a dealer or as a dealership employee 
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mately $75 to $150 per each additional 
car, depending upon the make. What- 
ever the size of the operation, initial 
investment will be devoted to the same 
items: a stock of new cars, parts and 
accessories; sales and service equip- 
ment; operating capital. You will need 
a building providing a show room, in- 
cluding adequate used car facilities, 


and a service station. Whether you ° 


buy or rent the building will have a 
major effect on how much initial capi- 
tal you need. Service is a vital factor 
in the sale of new cars as well as a 
possible profit item in its own right. 
Both sales and service facilities should 
be proportionate to the size of your 
contract. 

For your new car stock you must 
pay the manufacturer cash. Unless you 
start off with more capital than most 
dealers, you will borrow money from 
a finance company to cover this cost, 
in part at least, and keep on borrowing 
as your stock needs replenishment. 
The cost of such loans is at the annual 
rate of 3%. You will probably have to 
pay directly out of capital for the parts 





stock which the manufacturer will re. 
quire you to carry. That will take per. 
haps 2% to 3% of your capital. 

Sales and service equipment costs 
cover such items as repair shop equip- 
ment, mechanics’ tools, demonstrators, 
building signs, display gadgetry, fur- 
niture, etc. Your costs might run some- 
what as follows: 

Sales equipment minimum—small 
dealership, $1,600-$3,000. 

Service equipment minimum—small 
dealership, $3,000. 

Service equipment minimum—med- 
ium dealership, $5,000-$7,000. 

Service equipment minimum—med- 
ium-large dealership, $10,000-$15,000. 

Service equipment minimum—large 
dealership, $20,000-$25,000. 

As soon as you have thrown your 
doors open to an expectant public, you 
will be faced with innumerable run- 
ning expenses. You will start at once to 
meet a weekly payroll. Even a small 
dealership, handling 50 cars or less 
each year, will require at least two peo- 
ple besides the owner-manager. If the 
owner does his own selling, then he 











will need a mechanic and a general 
utility office worker as assistants. Any 
dealership larger than the 50-car vari- 
ety is likely to have a payroll well in 
excess of $150 a week, exclusive of the 
salary the dealer allots himself. And a 
big, 600-car dealership will require 
more than 30 employees, plus mechan- 
ics, which means a proportionately 
larger payroll. 

Operating expenses will include 
other sizable items, among them prop- 
erty overhead and sales promotion. 
And make no mistake here—if you are 
cramped for cash at the outset, if you 
are operating on a shoestring, you will 
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be unable to put into practice the ef- 
fective merchandising and service ideas 
which often make the difference be- 
tween red ink and black in the long 
run. Retailing automobiles is a highly 
competitive business. Success—even 
survival—is difficult without financial 
flexibility. 

Success demands good management, 
smart merchandising and hard work— 
in handling used as well as new cars. 
Although a dealer is ostensibly a sales- 
man of new automobiles, he inevitably 
finds himself waist-deep in the used 
car business. Under normal conditions, 
most dealers estimate that for every 
new car they sell they must eventually 
handle two and a half old ones. The 
trick is to emerge from these multiple 
transactions with combined new and 
used car sales showing an overall 
profit. 


HOW MUCH CAN YOU MAKE? 


The above figures lay a basis for 
some rough calculations about where 
you may come out in dollars, assuming 
that you run your dealership effici- 
ently. Suppose, for example, that in 
your 100-car agency in normal times 
your capital totals $100 per car, and 
that your sales price is $1,200. Then 
your capital would be about $10,000. 
Your sales volume, if you sold your 
100 cars, might run more than $200,- 
000—counting $120,000 in new car 
sales and the rest in parts, service and 
used car sales. If you managed to net 
25% on your capital you would make 
$2,500 a year; if 50%, $5,000 a year. 

First step on the road to a dealer- 
ship is to look around for a spot where 
a good manufacturer doesn’t have any 
agency at the moment. If a given make 
is represented in your community, the 
assumption is that the dealer already 
in business is doing a satisfactory job. 
By far your best’ chance is to get a 
franchise for a car which lacks a 
dealer. Having decided on the make 
you want to represent, you will want 
to write a letter stating your qualifica- 
tions and ambitions to the general 
sales manager (or the district sales 
manager might be even better) of the 
manufacturer whose line you wish to 
handle. Include all the pertinent data 
you can think of—available capital, 
location desired, bank references, etc. 
All factories are set up to investigate 
and answer dealer inquiries promptly 
and cordially. Within a short time you 
will probably be put in touch with the 

representative of the factory. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,0000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“SHOULD AVOID STRIKES” 


From the Mobile Labor Journal 
(AFL-Ind.) : 

Despite the urgent appeals from na- 
tional and international officials to lo- 
cal unions not to precipitate acts which 
provide the proponents of anti-union 
legislation with proof that drastic 
legislation is needed, there are some 
leaders in local communities who are 
still too “quick on the trigger. . .” 

“Direct job action” may be a quick 
solution for the Business Agent, but 
at this present time it is giving the 
anti-union forces just that much ad- 
ditional proof that their arguments are 
based on facts and that, through the 
proposed legislation, the remedy alone 
can be found. 

It would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom that labor unions in these hectic 
days abstain from acts which’ will 
militate against the whole organized 
labor movement. 


“MORE PRODUCTION" 


From Massachusetts CIO News: 

American monopoly has been. tak- 
ing up a lot of newspaper space lately 
to advise labor to increase its wages 
by increasing its productivity. 

Productivity, you know, is just the 
rate at which a man produces. You 
























From The Union (CIO). 


make one pair of shoes in a day. The 
boss puts in a mechanical stitcher and 
you make two pairs. Your productivity 
has increased 100%. . 

If the boss can’t afford the stitcher 
he’s liable to take it out of your hide 
by making you work harder. This lat- 
ter method of increasing productivity 
is known as speedup or stretchout. It 
has no friends among working peo- 
ple. . 

This productivity argument is some- 
times called the “piece of pie” theory. 
One of the major oil companies re- 
cently ran a series of advertisements. 
in which they stated there were only 
so many pieces of pie in our economy 
and the way for labor to get a bigger 
piece was to work harder and increase 
the size of the pie. 

Yet history shows that with all the 
tremendous increase in American pro- 
ductive capacity, the relative share 
of production going to the worker ac- 
tually decreased. 

The trouble with the “piece of pie” 
theory is that it makes the assumption 
the pie was cut right in the first place! 


"OPEN THE BOOKS" 
The San Diego Labor Leader( AFL) : 


The present negotiation formula is 
plain silly. ° 

Management says always, in effect: 
“We can’t afford higher wages because 
our costs and profit margins won’t 
permit it—but it is none of your damn 
business what these costs and profits 
really are.” 

Labor says: 
plenty.” 

Management says: “They are not.” 

Labor says: “They are so.” 

And so on, far into the night .. . 
That fog-bound nonsense is expensive 
in money, disruptive to production, 
destructive of any practical kind of 
labor relations. It is doomed, even 
though the alternative is an invasion 
of that sacred right of business, the 
privacy of its books. 

If the privacy of the books can be 
invaded for income-tax purposes, it 
can be breached for the tremendously 
important purpose of injecting sanity 
into the wage-profit picture. 


“Your profits 


are 








NEW IDEAS 


.. .in Photography, Lighting, Transportation, 


Plastics, Promotion, Synthetics, Coatings, Toys 


JUNIOR WORKBENCH 


A “Father and Son workbench,” 
built to junior-scale, is C-Eight Lab- 
oratories’ latest innovation in the con- 
structive toy world. Recommended for 
hobbyists, home carpenters and work- 
shops, its small proportions, sturdy 
construction, make the bench ideal for 
those whose work does not require full 
size shop equipment. 


PACKAGED LIGHT 


Here is fluorescent lighting that is 
packaged, portable, ready to carry 
home, hang up and use—without wir- 
ing or new outlets. The base pictured 
below comes in 24”, 48” and 96” 
lengths that may be plugged together 





to run a line of light if desired. It may 
be mounted on wall with wood screws. 
A product of the Moe-Bridges Corp., 
it’s called Unite-A-Lite, is immediately 
available. Featuring five varied forms 
of shield and reflectors, this fluid light- 
ing unit is expected to find manifold 
uses in homes, stores, shops, offices 
and public buildings. 


HOUSEHOLD ROUND-UP 


Busy, weary housewives can look 
forward to extra leisure as new labor- 
saving devices begin to reach the mar- 
ket: (1) An automatic rotary ironer 
which folds up into one-half the space 
it occupies when in use. (2) A bag- 
less vacuum appliance that allows 
scenting or deodorizing simultaneous- 
ly with cleaning. (3) A vacuum clean- 
er which “swallows its cord,” allows 
the operator to control cord length. 
(4) An electric range featuring a 
gadget that makes hard-as-rock froz- 
en foods ready for cooking in a frac- 
tion of the time now required ... . 


Good news for coffee drinkers: The 
coffee grinder is back again—this time 
it’s all electric, with a storage capacity 
for a full pound of whole bean. 


STENO AID 


The latest in typewriter necessities 
is the Type-Eraser, developed by 
Charles G. Hurrle. Easy to install, it 
quickly replaces the conventional type- 
writer platen knob. Feature: A spring 
reel with nylon cord, which automati- 
cally returns the eraser to a recess in 
the knob when not in use. 


METAL PROTECTOR 


Twenty-year protection for ferrous 
metals against all common corrosive 
forces is the claim made for Zincilate, 
a “one coat” protective coating. Soon 
to be marketed by Industrial Metal 
Protectives Corp., this anti-corrosive 
process is excellent for use on pipe- 
lines, interiors and exteriors of water 
and gasoline tanks, machine parts and 
marine installations. It’s reported to 
show remarkable abrasion resistance. 


PHOTOGRAPHER'S SPECIAL 


Reported to be unexcelled as a com- 
bination camera, this universal model 
is suitable for fast action, portraits, 
commercial and architectural photog- 
raphy. Easy focusing, complete flex- 
ibility and extreme light weight are 
featured. Now available from the 





Brand Camera Co., it takes 4x5 films 
or plates. 


CAR CLEANER 


Car cleaning in double-quick time is 
the promise of Carfoam, a mild, soap. 
less cleaner. When dissolved in water 
it produces quantities of rich, thick 
suds that are applied easily and quick. 
ly over the whole exterior. It soaks 
through, loosens dirt and grease, can 
be rinsed off with very little water. A 
product of the Magnus Chemical Co., 
a few cents’ worth can clean a large 
car. 


RUNABOUT 


This low-cost, light-weight gasoline. 
powered motor scooter is expected to 
find a number of unusual uses in ad- 
dition to that of basic transportation, 





It can fit into the average automobile 
trunk, be taken to beach or country, 
can be carried in larger types of air- 
craft and used as utility transportation 
at airports, and can also be taken 
aboard sailboats, motor cruisers and 
yachts for use while in port. Now 
ready to be put into mass production 
by McCulloch Motors Corp.,_ it’s 
claimed to have exceptional power and 
maneuverability. 


VERSATILE ILLUMINATOR 


Advertisers who utilize color film 
for promotional display, as well as 
home photographic enthusiasts, should 
find the Vuette Illuminator a handy 
display unit. Now available from 
Moviette, Inc., it provides ,a viewing 
surface uniformly illuminated through 
flashed opal, a specially coated glass 
that makes possible brilliant display 
—day or night—for all film from 2x2 
inch color slides up to 8x10 inch com- 
mercial enlargements. Light, compact, 
well-built, it can also be used in lab- 
oratory and darkroom, or for all types 
of sidewall lighting, emitting a soft, 
diffused illumination. 


FORBES 
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JYORLD PRESS 


me etd 


ON THIS PAGE, EVERY ISSUE, 
FoRBES PRESENTS THE MOST PER- 
TINENT COMMENTS OF FOREIGN 
NEWSPAPERS ABOUT AMERICAN 
BUSINESS AND THE AMERICAN 
WAY OF LIFE. 


HAT the U. S. has special inter- 

ests in China has always been 

conceded abroad. Therefore, this 
country’s sudden decision to end its 
mediation efforts in China’s civil war 
left foreign opinion baffled. 


From the Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
Canada (Conservative) : 

“The United States’ decision to clear 
out of China and end efforts at media- 
tion . . . is a disquieting decision. . . . 
Where does American policy go from 
here? . . . The rest of the world will 
hope that the United States Govern- 
ment does not intend to wash its hands 
of China and cease all efforts to pro- 
mote national unity and economic re- 
covery.” 


From Le Monde, Paris, France (In- 
dependent Progressive) : 

“The role of mediator assumed in 
China fitted in with the American am- 
bition to set forth on a policy of eco- 
nomic expansion in the Far East and, 
especially, in China. . . . What is the 
interpretation to be put on the retreat 
from the role of mediator? A large 
representative opinion in Washington 
preens itself on the fact that the 
U.S. A. can no longer be accused of 


butting into the internal affairs of 
China.” 


From Izvestia, Moscow, Russia 
(Communist) : 

“The withdrawal of the U. S. as 
mediator in China proved American 
policy in that country was bankrupt. 
However, only the future will reveal 
whether the Americans will try some 
other form of meddling in China’s 
affairs. .. . The U. S. backed reaction- 
ary circles . . . and was blind to 
changes which have recently taken 
place in Chinese public opinion, thus 
ignoring the fact that Chinese unity is 
only possible on a democratic basis.” 
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DIGEST 


. America—Through 
Foreign Eyes 


From Verdens Gang, Oslo, Norway 


(Liberal) : 


“It would be silly to imagine that: 


the Americans have poured millions of 
dollars to help the Chinese, simply be- 
cause they like their looks. They have 
done it in the hope of making China 
a prosperous market for American 
manufactured goods and American 
capital.” 


The U. S. economic outlook is not 
altogether pleasing, judging from the 
following opinion from two widely 
separated points. 


From La Nacion, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine (Liberal) : 

“The United States is faced with the 
most critical year in its history. It 
could be one of great progress and 
general prosperity. It can also be one 
of strikes and industrial disturbances. 


. . Which it will be depends on 


whether capital and labor. can settle | 


their differences and avoid another 
progression of strikes. . . . The preva- 
lent opinion, however, is that a de- 
pression will set in because the much- 
wished-for industrial amity will not 
come to pass.” 
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From the Cape Times, Capetown, 
Union of South Africa (Conservative) : 

“A year ago, President Truman was 
warning the world that domestic post- 
war problems were just as . . . difficult 
as international ones. . . . This Tru- 
manism had its origin in a rueful re- 
gard of various promises made to him 
by American industry and labor . 
of co-operation and teamwork. . . . 
These promises became a fragmentary 
piecrust over the stable world relation- 
ships to which we were looking for- 
ward a year ago—and which we are 
wanting still.” 


Whether a creditor will earn the 
gratitude of the beneficiary of a loan 
or his animosity is always a gamble. 
Witness the following comments from 
two recent U. S. borrowers. 


From The Times, London, England 
(Conservative) : 

“The British are bound by the agree- 
ment with the U. S. to a policy of non- 
discrimination. The question is whether 
the British will be able to avoid dis- 
crimination. . . . While it was neces- 
sary to accept . . . the loan and its 
conditions . . . the conditions of multi- 
lateral trading envisaged at the end of 
1945 are not yet in sight... . From 
the U. S. itself, the largest of creditors 
and producers, the need is for the 
prompt and radical decisions with re- 
gard to tariffs and employment policy 
which, alone, can make multilateralism 
possible. The future key to non-dis- 
crimination . . . lies with Mr. Snyder’s 
own countrymen.” : 


From the Sydney Morning Herald, 
Sydney, Australia (Independent Pro- 
gressive) : 

“The eagerness with which Ameri- 
can investors have snapped up the'Syd- 
ney . . . conversion loan . . . is signifi- 
cant in showing that the American 
public is becoming better informed 
about this country and its prospects. 
The war brought Australia into -the 


American news. . . . The fruits are. . . 
to be found in the willingness of the 
American public to support our 
loans.” 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
(Continued from page 17) 


Burroughs’ top technicians moved for- 
ward to standardize the bombsight’s 
parts, make these parts interchange- 
able. The Norden’s original cost was 
reduced 66 2/3%. No fewer than 
5,500 of the sights, each with 1,500 
separate parts, were made. 

“The Norden, to be technically ac- 
curate,” says Coleman, “isn’t a ‘sight’ 
as much as it is the surprising auto- 
matic computer of an extraordinary 
equation.” 

Following this success, he became 
vice-president and director in 1944, 
and began absorbing the end of the 
business he knew least, production. 
He had the best teacher in the world, 
President Doughty, who had worked 
“at the bench” as a young apprentice 
machinist in the 80s with William Se- 
ward Burroughs—in the latter’s dra- 
matic struggle to perfect the world’s 
first practical adding . machine—and 
had been Burroughs’ factory manager 
since 1906. 


HUMANITARIANISM PREVAILS 


Doughty, Boyer, and the present 
president, Coleman, have always had 
strong humanitarian beliefs, the fair- 
est possible attitude toward labor. Bur- 
roughs consequently always has been 
known and still is regarded as a happy 
place for workers. Average employee 
length of service is 17 years. Good 
pay, good hours, continuous empley- 
ment and good working conditions 
have made it so. Labor has never been 
regarded here as just another kind of 
raw material. Least of all by Coleman. 

“I want to say this emphatically, 
for it is what I honestly believe,” he 
said, raising his voice for the only 
time during our talk, “our nucleus of 
trained man-power is the most valu- 
able asset the company possesses. It is 
my intention constantly to encourage 
and bring along Burroughs people 
with special skills. As soon as Mr. 
Doughty felt I had a whole-hearted, 
genuine sympathy and interest in the 
people at the bench, he took me wholly 
into his confidence, and deepened my 
admiration for the skilled technician 
of the type that he himself had been. 
That’s the only indispensable person.” 

Coleman was elected president last 
October. He is following the company 
policy to bring up its own men to fill 
important executive posts. He’s dele- 
gating the load of detail to fresh, vig- 


orous young executives, bringing in 
young “methods engineers” to develop 
them as future leaders. 

“We fully realize our biggest asset 
is the trained man—we’re giving our 
theoretical men plenty of in-plant prac- 
tical training, and developing engi- 
neers in the newer arts and sciences 
to supplement some of the more prac- 
tical types of engineering. We're do- 
ing much of an experimental nature 
in the field of electronics to further 
the development of this science in its 
application to the manufacture of com- 
puting mechanisms. 

“I regard every one of our foremen, 
every man in the first line of super- 
vision, as a potential top company 
executive. At the same time, the top 
executives must do more all the time 
to take such men into their confidence. 
Management isn’t worthy of the name 
if it underestimates the importance of 
the skilled worker, for far more com- 
pany wealth (time & money) has been 
invested in the men than in the ma- 
chines. /t’s management’s first duty to 


tell the men and women what the com- 


pany operation means, to tell them 
frankly of their own responsibility in 
the social order. It’s my No. 1 job to 
get away from my desk, out into the 
plant and tell the men and women who 
work for us all about the basic factors 
concerning the operation of the plant 
and what keeps it going. In that way 
only can we show our employees that 
by promoting the company’s welfare 
they are promoting their own. They 
will go ahead faster and so will we. 
For, believe me, neither an employee 
nor a company can afford to stand 
still; if they do, they retrograde. There 
actually are more jobs in this com. 
pany than there are men and women 
to fill them, for Burroughs is essen. 
tially an expanding industry. Figures 
are expanding everywhere—I mean 
those on paper—they have to be com. 
puted, and as they expand more equip- 
ment will be needed. We’re moving 
ahead and into fresh fields of opera- 
tion. We're definitely going ahead, 
just as this country is.” 

Here is a leader, not only of to- 
morrow, but of the day after. 





Labor Relations 


(Continued from pege 18) 


what it’s all about. I'll bet we have 
the highest grievance count in the in- 
dustry because everybody has his own 
idea about what the contract pro- 
vides.” 

My foreman with the glib tongue 
was putting his finger on a condition 
which unfortunately was not peculiar 
to his company. Plain and simple talk, 
in fact, seems to have become a lost 
art, at a very time when management 
must bend every effort to make its 
operations, policies and motives under- 
stood by every member of the rank- 
and-file. 

This business of being overly legal- 
istic in communications is a hangover 
from the war years, during which the 
flood of government regulations made 
employers cautious of every paragraph 
lest they violate this or that govern- 
ment dictate. Management men who 
have had extensive dealings with the 
procurement branches of the armed 
services have also fallen into the habit 
of writing in stilted, didactic and pre- 
cise prose. This kind of semantics may 
be all right on _ inter-management 
levels, but the job of getting workers 
to understand even the ABCs of busi- 


ness economics and management prob- 
lems is tough enough without being 
further befuddled by a jargon of 
legalisms. 

Many companies are alive to the 
need for simplifying and humanizing 
information to employees and have 
taken progressive steps towards drame- 
tizing the contents of notices, letters, 
handbooks, employee newspapers and 
other media for information and com- 
munication. A case in point is the werk 
done by the Johnson and Johnson Co. 
in regard to its union contract. Realiz- 
ing that the union pact was couched 
in language beyond the ken of its 
rank-and-file, the company, in © 
operation with the Textile Worker 
Union, issued a simple ABC version 
of each and every clause for distribu- 
tion to employees and foremen. An 
other “on the ball” outfit has made it 
a rule that no communication designed 
for employee readership be issued 
until screened by a public relations 
man, himself a sworn enemy of 
three-syllable word. . 

Plain, simple English, however, is 
only one facet of the employee com 
munication problem. Format, type 
face, illustrations all play an im 
portant role in getting a message ove! 
to a worker. 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


Continued improvement for tw 
more consecutive seoleds Ga. one 
month or longer) 


Continued decline for two or more 
MA consecutive periods (i.e. ene month 
A er longer) 











No significant from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 

















Cities Showing 
Greatest Gain 


10 Best %. Increese Over 

Cities Previous Year 
Pittsburgh, Pa.*.... 34%, 
Cincinnati, O.* .... 34%, 
Butte, Mont....... 28%, 
Washington, D.C... 28%, 
Buffalo, N. Y.*.... 279, 
Baltimore, Md. .... 26%, 
Denver, Colo.*..... 24%, 
Tucson, Ariz.*..... 24°, 
pee, GPS... 23%, 
Albany, N. Y...... 19%, 





*Also listed last period. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 







How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 
been selected on the basis of economic unity. Consideration was given to 
trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regions, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 

_ businesses. 

For each of the regions, a separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in one area are not significant in another. 
The indexes have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


different basis of measurement. 





Highlights 


ELEVEN areas moving up and 21 down 
reveal a substantial change from re- 
cent periods, in which very few areas 
were down and several up. In many 
respects the map is also quite a bit 
spottier this time, with “islands” of 
good or declining activity. Some ten- 
dency to concentrate good areas in the 
Northeast is apparent, with declining 
areas in the South or Southwest. How- 
ever, no broad areas are wholly con- 
sistent. Ensuing maps should be high- 
ly significant in indicating whether the 
present condition is temporary or 


marks the beginning of a decline. Last 
period’s sidewise movement, combined 
with the increased number of declines 
this time, leads to some belief in the 
growing extent of area of decreasing 
activity. On the other hand, business 
is still generally above last year, ac- 
cording to indices. The present period 
is a difficult one’ to evaluate, since it 
may mark either a temporary situation 
or the beginning of a trend. The map 
for March 15 may very well go much 
further toward establishing a definite 
pattern one way or the other. 
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The cigarette industry looks forward to a 
banner year in 1947. Prices have been increased 
. . . labor costs are low, and the industry, tradi- 
tionally depression-resistant, has aggressive sales 
promotion techniques which have steadily in- 
creased cigarette consumption. 






The securities of certain companies appear 
attractive to investors seeking stability of income. 


INVESTIGATE TOBACCO SHARES 


Our latest survey analyzes leading cigarette companies, 
indicating preferences. For a complimentary copy 
request Pamphlet I-1. 


Harris, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading security and commodity exchanges 


, New York 5 912 Balt Ave. 
135 _— LaSatie st. 14 Wall Street, New aang 


and other cities from coast to coast 
® FLASH ANNOUNCEMENT!! @ 


Standard & Poor's Have A Selected List 
of Stocks for Large Bull-Market Gains. 


16 NEW LOW-PRICED STOCK SELECTIONS - - 
) issues that habitually outgain the general list 
924.3% rise—1942 lows to 1946 highs. 


Our Analytical and Statistical Staff has combed the entire low- 
priced stock field. On the basis of experience and thoroughly 
tested market studies there is no doubt whatever that in the 
next bull-market well situated low-priced stocks will again 
show the largest percentage gains. 


This Important Study Is Now Available. Act Quickly! 
‘| Mail $1.00 with this ad and your name and address for this important 


























i itu -Pri Stocks. At no added 
study and list of 16 strongly situated Low-Priced S ad 
pase will send you the next 3 issues of Poor's Investment Advisory 


Service, a leading guide for thousands of successful investors, 
Offer open to New Readers only 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY YOU SHOULD NOT MISS. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
Tussi 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. a404-1-2-172 
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BOOKLETS 


Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter. 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to ForBEs readers. Ad. 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


269. THE Mastery or Lire: The history 
and philosophy of an ancient fraternal or. 
ganization, tracing its growth, activities and 
teachings from its B. C. beginnings to its 


present-day elaborate headquarters in Cali- 
fornia. 


270. Economic Factors Conrronrtine 
Marketine Executives: A top-notch econo- 
mist analyzes the basic forces which are 
likely to be the determining factors in set- 
ting up production schedules, financial 
budgets and capital programs in the chal- 
lenging days to come. 


271. Business Prospects aNp Po.icy 1n 
A Periop OF TECHNOLOCICAL REVOLUTION: 
Forecasting the long-range business outlook 
on a note of optimism, an expert warns 
that we should not minimize our present 
difficulties even though we appear to be in 
the early stages of a period of vigorous and 
vital technological advance. 


272. Civic War oF 1947: Thoughtful in- 
dustrialist urges both Labor and Manage- 
ment to realize their respective shortcom- 
ings and obligations, emphasizes’ that both 
sides must bring to the bargaining table 
those qualities. of sanity, moderation and 
tolerance which are indispensable to the 
survival of democracy in industry. 


273. TRENDS IN AMERICAN Procress: Un- 
usual statistical highlight of the economic 
happenings and developments in the U. S. 
between 1894 and 1945. Chockful of es- 
sential and useful information, it makes a 
handy economic reference book. 


274. Locomotive Pioneer: The stimulat- 
ing, inspiring story of the man who, more than 
any other person, developed, improved and 
built the locomotive. 


275. SALES MANAGEMENT'S ROLE IN MeeT- 
NG Economic Prosiems: Constructive, 
authoritative information offered on all 
phases of selling by America’s top sales 
executives. Of particular interest are plans 
made to emphasize the vast potentialities of 
selling as a career. 


276. Rupser: An authentic, up-to-date ac- 
count of rubber’s history, production and 
use, this is an easily read, well-illustrated 
booklet. It not only tells the story of the 
spectacular rise of our synthetic industry 
during the war, but also gives an explana- 
tion of the chemistry and making of syn- 
thetic rubber. 


277. Tratntinc INVESTMENT BANKERs: This 
interesting description of the Investment 
Bankers Association’s educational program 
also includes a statement of its basic 
objectives, the results achieved and the ac 
tivities being carried on. 


FORBES 
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Need Closer Budget Control 


A DIFFICULT task faces Congress in its attempt 
to establish responsibility in budget preparations. 
Up to now there has been no definite responsi- 
bility, either upon the executive or legislative 
branch, for balancing the budget. The legislative 
reorganization act, an encouraging step towards 
this goal, permits the establishment of Congres- 
sional responsibility by means of an authoritative 
legislative budget to supplement the President’s 
advisory budget. We shall now have the frame- 
work within which spending and taxing can be 
determined. 

Declaration for a balanced budget as the foun- 

dation of normal fiscal policy was the next logical 
step. However, it is essential that this promising 
beginning receive continued earnest support, for 
the recent budget estimate indicates that it has 
gotten out of hand. Continuance of a deficit-fi- 
nancing policy, based upon an out-size public 
debt, will lend further support to the fallacious 
theory that the Federal Government should be 
the motivating and directing force in our eco- 
nomic life. 
. The question of a balanced budget is tied in 
with the proposal of a substantial tax cut, while 
at the same time trying to reduce the public debt. 
This is a superhuman task for our law-makers 
to undertake under present conditions, but a start 
must be made. The public debt is fast becoming 
a cause of restraint in many phases of our econ- 
omy. It affects interest rates, prices, quantity of 
money, taxes, reliance on the market place, con- 
version and retirement of corporate obligations, 
and risk-taking investment. For some time to come 
the nature of the budget, method of taxation and 
the size of the public debt will directly affect 
money management and credit policies. The way 
in which this three-fold problem is dealt with will 
influence, for better or worse, practically every 
phase of our social, economic life. 


TROUBLE AHEAD? 


_One aspect of the corporation tax which de- 
mands serious study by Congress with an eye to 
revision is Section 102 of the Revenue Act, deal- 
ing with unreasonable accumulation of surplus. 
For the first time, the 1946 corporation income 


1947 


tax form requires a specific statement of reasons 
for retention of more than 30% of earnings. With 
the burden of proof put. upon the company filing 
the return, and the Treasury Department indi- 
cating that it will subject returns to closer scru- 
tiny, such a provision may well stimulate a flood 
of dividend payments, to the future detriment of 
corporate financial structures. 

It has been the traditional practice to expand a 
business through plowing back a part of cur- 
rent earnings. The question is will expansion in 
this manner be continued if business earnings re- 
main taxed regardless of whether or not they are 
to be utilized in the business itself. 


ALTERED CONDITIONS 


Generally, expansion of assets can be financed 
in three ways: Depreciation allowances for re- 
placing plant and equipment, retained profits aft- 
er dividend payments, and external financing. 

The first method has been impaired by a high 
price level, which in many cases has almost 
doubled replacement costs. Many companies will 
now have to retain a larger share of earnings in 
order to build up necessary reserves. If they don’t 
they may pay dividends against a profit and loss 
statement resting on an incorrect accounting foun- 
dation. In the second case, enforcement of the 
30% rule will not only help reduce the capacity 
of a company to finance itself through plowing 
back of earnings, but will also constrict its ability 
to command external funds. This will be impor- 
tant to the smaller company, which often finds 
flotation of capital issues prohibitive in cost. 

* As long as we have high surtax rates, reasons 
for retention of earnings will be subject to sus- 
picion. This provision may apply against closely 
held companies, but in concerns wherein wide- 
spread stockownership amounts to making them 
“public” rather than private companies, this at- 
titude will work harm. Such companies are re- 
sponsible to large numbers of people who will 
not be affected by high surtax rates. Placing the 
burden of proof upon the Tax Commissioner to 


establish an improper motive will help ease the 


situation somewhat, pending a thorough review of 
present corporate tax rates——THE EpiTors. 
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NEW BULL MARKET 


That the Bear market which began late last Spring ended in October to score a record of one of the shortest 
Primary down-swings in the history of the N. Y. Stock Exchange is the rapidly growing belief among astute 
and experienced market observers. The tangible reasons behind these constructive views are: 
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Whether er not we are now in a new Bull Market remains to be 
seen. Steck Trend has its own inion on that question and it is 
based on our broad as well as Intermediate Cyclical studies. But, 
aside frem the academic question of a Bull or Bear Market, our 
clients follow the prevailing trend until the TJME point has been 
reached, according to these studies, for optimistic or pessimistic mass 
psychology to exhaust itself. That is exactly the policy which we be- 


CYCLES ONLY EXISTING 


To prefit from such market swings as mentioned above, we believe 
that our Cycle studies represent the really modern aid. To be sure, 
they are not perfect in forecasting future trends—but no method yet 
discovered or ever likely to be discovered and which necessarily 
depends to some extent upon the human equation for interpretation 
and synthesis can ever attain absolute perfection. Yet, the Cycles have 
shown and centinue to show with remarkable accuracy alternate waves 
of optimism and pessimism which, in turn, do effect the trend of 
security prices. Technical and fundamental studies en the other hand 
attempt te show what may occur later as a result of what already has 
taken place. In many instances, even then, there are “berderline”’ 
cases (such as the January Dow signals) where it is extremely diffi- 
cult to present a candid or unequivocal forecast. Perhaps you have 
neticed the great divergence of opinions, and the intrusion of many 
“ifs” in current market forecasts? Little mention is made of the one, 
the greatest factor of all—T/ME! 


ideal Combination — Cycles and Technics 


_ From our wide experience we have found that about the ideal com- 
bination for investors and traders is to base their operations on the 


STOCK TREND’S ORIGINAL 
RESEARCH IN THE CYCLES 


Over a decade ago, H. H. Van Lean, the founder of this 
Service, began his research in the ble causative factors 
behind the oscillations or waves in business and stock prices. 
We say “causative factors” because we are cenvinced that 
thing “‘don’t just happen.” Why, for example, for no visible 
reason do stock prices advance or slump on a certain day, or 
a certain week or month? How do you account for the fact 
that, even without important news, buying or selling will sud- 
denly come into the market from all over the country—even 
the most remote sections—at a certain hour and in some in- 
stances within the time span of 15 or 20 minutes? Why should 
mass psychology have been bearish or cautious in January, 
1947 when records show that, with few exceptions in both 
Bull and Bear Markets over several decades, it has been tradi- 
tional fer stock prices to rise during the first month? Nor is 
this apparently strange behavior confined to the stock mar- 
ket. It pervades all phases of business activity, including con- 
sumer buying habits. To find out why such things occur, this 
Service, colleges and financial institutions have spent hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in Cyclical research. Only in re- 
cent years, however, have the Cycle studies been so broadly 
acclaimed, with LIFE magazine giving several pages to them 
for public consumption last October. 


(1) The slump of some 52 points (basis the Dow Industrial Average) reflected a belief 
among large-scale investors and institutions that an economic depression or at least a 
Ke substantial recession in business was under way. But, up to this time—eight months after 
last May’s top—usually reliable trade statistics such as those of the Federal Reserve Board 
fail to show even a “recession”. Chart “A”, reproduced through. the courtesy of the Cleve- 
8 land Trust Co., clearly shows how the widely advertised so-called depression differs from 
those of 1919-20, 1929 and 1937. In fact. the graph reveals the fact that no business depres- 
sion (see solid line) has occurred at all between May, 1946 and January, 1947. 


The disparity between the business curve and 


0 [ glo l stock prices is striking indeed — especially in 
ons view of the close conformity of the two in each 
ants [ wre | of the last three depressions. 


(2) Those taking a bullish perspective consider the protracted area of re-accumulation 
(which developed on all stock averages from late September through early December) 
as indicative of a careful and thorough appraisal of the economic and political scenes 
months ahead. Settlement of the coal strike in December sparked the pent-up energy of 
this relatively compact formation and a definite break-out from that base occurred. 


(3) Then followed a correction in the Dow Rails and Industrials which was labelled a 
test of last Fall’s lows. Volume —the usually reliable criterion of the importance of a 
liquidating move — remained comparatively small and was succeeded by a new upthrust 

which cleared preceding tops. This signal, accompanied by expanding volume, was con- 
| si by many as a strong indication of a new Primary Bull Market. 


— INVEST AND TRADE WITH THE TREND 


lieve should be taken by investors as well as traders—both should 
operate with the incoming and outgoing tides. During the course of 
an average year, there are three or more Secondary waves of 10 to 
20 or more points which, if skillfully participated in by traders or 
investors paving small or substantial funds, could de more to enhance 
ase capital than all discussions of Primary trends could possibly 
effect. 


FORECASTING FACTORS? 


Cycle factors combined with past, present or anticipated technical 
developments within the market structure itself. 


Each December Stock Trend prepares a complete Cyclical Forecast 
of the probable ceurse of stock prices for a full year ahead. Chart 
“B” shows the Cyclical waves for the first segment of the 1947 fore 
cast—January and February—and on it we have superimposed the 
actual trend of the market in terms of the Dow Composite Av 
of 65 Stocks up to the time this advertisement was edited. Note the 
mid-January decline, the uptrend later in the month and’ into Febru- 
ary, the minor setback after the 10th—all came about almost to the 
day even though this forecast was computed last Fall and published 
and distributed in December, 1946. 


Chart “C” is a reproduction of our Cycle forecast for a certain 
month quite near at hand. Are you going to own stocks when that 
slump hits the market? Or will you = out of “longs” and “short” 
of the market for a potential profit of many, many points? Even more 
important, will yeu be og for the great buy spet Cyclically 
indicated to fellow that decline almost immediately ? 


One of the dominant advantages of the Cycles is to enable you to 
plan your market operations or your business months ahead. Except 
for the more exhausting computations involved, it is ne more difficult 
to ferecast the great Bear market and panic of 1949-52 than to 
project the Cycles for March or April, 1947. 











(These are actual excerpts from our bulletin when market 
was in its critical phase and bearish sentiment supreme 
throughout the nation.) 


Nov. 5, 1946—“Minor dip in stock prices probable after elections.” 

Nov. 8, 1946—‘“Sharp break within Bullish pattern such as occurred 
this week seldom followed by new lows. Purchases made in nine 
ee a. base should result in generous profits over next sev- 
eral weeks.” 


Nov. 15, 1946—‘‘Market’s action centinues eminently satisfactory. 
Close abeve recent high on Industrials would signal inception ¢ 
more dynamic up-phase.” . 

Dec. 6, 1946—(Here we relied upon our Cycles for a Key Period 
in which market should break away from a three months’ tra 
range). “Market has until about December 12 to move out 0 
line pattern on upside.” (On 12/7 and 12/9 the dynamic advance 
we which decisively pierced preceding ceiling of trading 
zone). 


+. 

Jan. 14, 1946—Having previously forecast two cyclical weak spots 
for January we said this: ‘ 
“Market r ds to Cyclical Downwaves. Reaction will be brief 
= by new highs for Secondary recovery over coming 
weeks. ° 
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PROOF OF ACCURACY 


Cycle Forecast, January Cycle Forecast, February 
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IMPORTANT KEY 


March and April are two very important months insofar as our 
Cycles are concerned and it may pay you well to know the signi- 
ficance, for example, of the March 3-Sth and 18-2th Key Dates. 
Even more important still is the time zone of April 25-28. No in- 

trader should be without of the 


or knowledge trend 
Sduificance of these Key Periods. It is one of the principal features 


HOW FAR AHEAD? 





@umme Broad Cyclical Waves 
—-— Minor Trend Cycles 


+ Actual Trend of Prices 
as measured by Dow 
65 Average 


FUTURE => 


Will YOU be out of 
the market when this 
happens ? 


DATES IMPEND 


of our Twice-Weekly bulletins to correlate the Cycle projections of 
the probable trend of stock prices with the current technical picture. 














That is why these bulletins are read and followed by clients in every 
state of the Union, Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, South and Central 
America and as far as Sweden. 


OWN ANY OF THESE 287 STOCKS? 


Our staff recently applied our cycle studies to 287 stocks (compris- 
ing about 25% of all active issues listed on the N. Y. S. E.) and 
giving price objectives in conformity with our broad Cycle forecast. 


ARMOUR, GENERAL MOTORS, N. Y. CENTRAL, 
SUNRAY OIL AND WARN BROS. 

Our staff has just prepared comprehensiv technical analyses of 
the above six active and widely held issues giving timely support and 
fesistance levels as well as anticipated top and bottomside price 
objectives on each equity. These highly important reports will be 


included im your order for a trial or regular term subscription. 


EVIDENCE OF CLIENT SATISFACTION 


HAS DONE WELL 


“We have done exceptionally well with 
our stocks this year. Always buying out- 


“In addition I have no 
hesitancy in stating that 


Covering so extensive a number of issues this list should be a “‘must”’ 
for every trader or investor. A complete copy will be sent as an 
added feature of the offer contained herein. 


TEN STOCKS FOR OUTSTANDING PROFITS 


During coming weeks we will release a list of 10 issues which our 
staff believes will show the greatest profit in the anticipated sharp 
move cyclically indicated soon to occur. This group will contain stocks 
in the low, medium and medium-high brackets suitable as trading 
media for clients of modest or substantial capital. 


TWELVE BEAR ‘ [ DIRECT AND TO 
MARKETS STUDY THE POINT 


_“May I express my “While we are only 
sincere appreciation for new subscribers to your 


right and stocks with good prospects, 
mostly given by you. My one fling was 
1,000 shares of Commonwealth & Sou- 
thern at 1% and it takes considerable 


of the various investment 
services that I have taken, 
yours is by far the su- 
perior.” 


your ‘A Study of 12 Bear 
Markets.’ This study is 
worth more than the ,sub- 


service the one thing that 
we do like about it is your 
definite opinion, whether 
right or wrong.” 




















scription price to me.’ 
P.R 


V.—Mass. i D. O.—N. Y. C. 


self-control to be still heiding off the a C. S. T.—Kans. & 
oy One morning, _ July, ae ee io 
your nesday letter, I so 
shares of Chicago & N.W. for 19 points PRACTICALLY 100% 
—within 1 point of the high. It started “As a trading service, 
down the next morning.” yours is practically 100%.” 
F. H. W.—Calif. 


A. E. S.—N. Y. 


BENEFITS FROM SERVICE 
“Have gotten more good from 

yours than any other service I 

have taken.” A. A.—IIl. 








SUBSCRIBE NOW The form printed hereon enables you to become a regular subscriber to our twice-weekly, 
four-page bulletin for a period of six months at $55 (you get 2 weeks’ extra service free) or one year at $100 (the latter 
gives you one month’s service free — making 13 months in all): OR 
To new readers only we will send a trial subscription covering: 
(1) Bulletins of March 4, 7, 11, 14, 18 and 2ist (advices on stocks 
and commodities, long-term investment recommendations, general 
~ studies, Dow Theory Analyses and Cyclical Forecasts) 


(2) e pele forecast for March and April (skewing probable trend 


after Key Dates) plus, 
All for Only $2 0 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Division F-31 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Gentlemen: Send me your special $2 offer... 
Enter my subscription for six months at $55 (including 2 weeks’ extra service free) 
—for one year at $100 (including one month’s extra service free) 


(3) Technical comment on the list of 287 stocks, plus, 

(4) ernie technical analyses of Armour, General Motors, 
rt Central, Sunray Oil and Warner Bros., and 

(5) A oseah of the Twelve Bear Markets Since 1899 and Their 

5 Implications.” 
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How To Detect Major Market Tops (continued) 


F Technical warnings (discussed in 
the Feb. 15 issue) appear, we then 
examine other areas for signs of 

maladjustment or impending trouble. 
Not all of these are always present, 
and the specific constellations are ever 
varying. But these are the strategically 
important things to check: 


FINANCIAL INDICATIONS: 


A. The dividend yield on the stocks 
of major corporations is close to or 
lower than the yield on high-grade 
bonds. Stocks are high on a prospec- 
tive or average yield basis. 


B. There are changes in the funds 
supply available for investment: (1) 
More alternative uses of business 
money are appearing. (2) Alternative 
uses for investment money appear. 
(3) Many recen: new financings have 
occurred and have absorbed sizable in- 
vestment funds. 


C. There is an over-extension of 
credit, creating the danger of necessi- 
tous liquidation: 


1. Expansion of bank loans: (a) 
For carrying inventories. Business 
men are optimistic about future sales 
prospects and are building up inven- 
tories beyond their capital ability to 
carry them. (b) For plant expansion. 
The initial cost of construction in the 
midst of prosperity is high—a fact 
which saddles the new plants from the 
start with high costs. (c) For real 
estate speculation. The real estate busi- 
ness is one in which many people oper- 
ate on very slender margins. (d) For 
stock speculation. Watch Individual 
Debits to guage this. This is more 
sensitive than Brokers’ Loans. (e) Rise 
in Installment Credit Outstanding in 





Joszerm Mrnpe.t, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Steck Exchange firm. 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


relation to Total Retail Sales. Observe 
if an increasing percentage of sales are 
on credit. 

2. Excessive issuance of corporate 
securities; overcapitalizations; stock 
split-ups; stock dividends; this is the 
reflection of a general shift of equity 
ownership from the insiders to the 
public. 

3. Bank Debits decline in relation 
to Commercial Loans; that is, more 
credit is being used for less business 
activity. The business man tries to 
make his capital support as much busi- 
ness as possible. This involves borrow- 
ing a larger proportion of the funds 
required. In the late phases, the de- 
mand for bank loans increases more 
rapidly than the dollar volume of 
business. 

4. Decline in Excess Reserves. 

5. Money Managements try to check 
speculation: (a) Increased margin 
requirements. (b) Increased redis- 
count rate. (c) Increased legal reserve 
requirements. (d) Liquidation of in- 
vestment portfolios of banks in order 
to obtain more funds for Commercial 
Loans. This occurred in April, 1946. 
(e) Weakening of bond prices: two 
months before stocks in 1937, two 
months before in 1946. (f) The rela- 
tion between average business profits 
and the average rate of borrowing 
money becomes adverse. 


BUSINESS INDICATIONS: 


A. Rates and Indices are high: (1) 
The Federal Reserve Board Index of 
Industrial Production is high. (2) 
Business activity is at boom levels. The 
extent and duration of the boom gives 
some gauge of the ensuing depression. 
(3) The Steel Rate has been over 80% 
of capacity for some time. (4) Ma- 
chine Tool Orders are rising sharply 
after a normal rise. (5) Miscellaneous 
Carloadings start down in relation to 








Production Rates. This means that a 


sensitive measure of Distribution jg ‘ 
weakening while supply is still being #y 
created at high levels. a 


B. Overproduction: (1) Of capacity 
to produce goods. Observe the level of f 
new plant capacity creation. 

2. The rise in the New Order Rate 
falters in relation to production, espe. 
cially for basic raw materials. 

(3) Backlogs shrink. 

(4) Inventories are high: (a) fn- Ga | 
ished goods; (b) raw materials; (c) 
consumers goods; (d) ratio of Inven. 
tories to Sales. 

C. Earnings Trends: (1) Narrowing 
of operating profit margins for an in- 
creasing proportion of businesses. 

(2) Narrowing of percentage com. 
parisons of sales and earnings. 

(3) Cost-Price maladjustments. Ris- 
ing costs in relation to prices. Raw ma-@ 
terial prices squeeze finished goods | 
prices. Price dispersion. 

D. Sharp price advances, then 
weakening: (1) steel scrap; (2) copper. 














NEWS CHARACTERISTICS: 


A. Widespread optimism in news 
papers, magazines, services, broker- 
age letters, corporation statements, 
governmental pronouncements. 

B. Widespread public interest in the 
market. The poor man discusses his 
stocks. Newspapers frequently reflect 
this by moving the Stock Market up 
to Page 1 on strong days. 

C. Widespread rumors of important 
mergers, stock market rises, high earn- 
ings estimates, important buying, ete. 

D. Market is weaker in exploiting 
good news. 

Some clues are deducible from the 
way the market responds to all these 
developments. 

In summary, the first clues of an 
impending Major Market Top usually 
appear in Technical measurements. A 
characteristic News background exists. 
Under these circumstances a close 
check on certain strategic Financial 
and Business factors and measure 
ments can verify our suspicions and 
aid us in gauging the probable mag: 
nitude of the consequent decline. 







































An arbitrary increase in wages 
is the surest method of creating 
unemployment. — ALBERT BRaD- 
LEY, ~ executive vice - president, 
General Motors Corp. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Forses presents in each issue how 
leading investment concerns read the 
outlook for the stock market in general 
and for specific issues. 


Bacne & Co.: Barnsdall Oil Co... . 
further growth, in keeping with the’ com- 
pany’s creditable past record, appears to be 
a reasonable certainty. Koppers Co... . in 
view of the favorable long-term poepests 
and the company’s strong trade position, the 
shares have appeal. Barring unforeseen labor 
and economic developments, United Carbon 
could show share earnings of around $8.50 
this year, compared with the $7.50 estimated 
for 1946. 


Hargis, Upnam & Co.: The market needs 
the stimulus of some important piece of 
news. It is difficult at the moment to imagine 
its source. 


W. E. Hutron & Co.: Among the issues 
we like at the moment: Chrysler, where 
earnings have increased rapidly recently; 
Philco Corporation, which promises to earn 
$4 or better in 1947; Ekco Products, where 
we look for an increase in the dividend; 
Borg-Warner, as a conservative automotive 
industry vehicle. 


JoserHtHaL &°Co.: Prospects appear fav- 
orable for leading farm machinery producers. 
Among such, we like Deere & Co. We con- 
sider Flintkote attractive for both income 
and appreciation. . . . St. Joseph Lead is 
in a good position to benefit from the favor- 
able demand outlook for lead. We consider 
the stock of this strong, well-managed com- 
pany an attractive speculation. 


Loser Brotuers & Co.: We consider the 
new high in the rails as having confirmed 
the immediate trend as upward, and we 
expect to see the recovery resumed shortly, 
after some possible further irregularity. 
Purchases in selected stocks during periods 
of setback should, therefore, prove profitable. 


Paine, Wesser, Jackson & Curtis: The 
following can be classified not only as specu- 
latively interesting, but as offering good 
value in return for the security dollar: Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods, Cities Service, Com- 
mercial Solvents, General Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Hussman-Ligonier, Illinois Central, In- 
ternational Minerals, Oliver Corp., Pantepec 
Oil, Rayonier, Republic Steel, Revere Cop- 
per, Seeger Refrigeration, Thatcher Mfzg., 
Union Bag & Paper. 


Ratp E. Samuet & Co.: Investors who 
are believers in the future of natural gas 
have the choice of buying into the pipe line 
enterprises or the oil and gas companies 
thet have huge gas reserves. Of the latter 
group, Republic Natural Gas has its reserves 
in the Hugoton field and United Gas and 
Chicago Corporation are two companies to 
keep in mind that possess high reserves in 
Louisiana-East Texas district. 
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Stocks Which Should Out-Perform 
The Market 


This organization provides a computed Gain 
and Loss Indexes on 450 stocks. 
The objective: te hetp— 
(a) Segregate sluggish issues—thus minimizing 
the possibility of tying up capita) in slow movers; 
(b) Identify dividend-paying stocks which the 
facts indicate should out-perform others of com- 
parable investment quality; 
(c) Select fast-moving, speculative issues, which 
appear to afford outstanding appreciation possi- 
bilities; 
(4) Select issues which appear particularly de- 
sirable for short sales — Le oy information 
indicates a downtrend is in 
(e) Enable an investor to compare the relative 
potentials of the stocks he owns 


dicates is likely to out-perform ‘‘the market’ 


any move of consequence. 


(a) sn Magy Weekly Reports which ba yh up- 


analysis 
parative strength of Buying and Selling a the 
present market—in terms of actual Dollar- -value 
of Gains and Losses. 


(b) A 3-coler 1946-1947 G visually portraying 
the comparative strengtl of these two basic forces 
the Trend standpoint, NOW. 


(c) A speeifie statement of our interpretation of the 
probable market trend for the ahead 
based on the factual information provided by our 
analysis and 


65-Stock 
The follow- 
s” appreciation as 100) records the 


relative appreciation of a few representative stocks which, during that — 


did materially better than “the market.” (Gain Indexes* are computed by 
dividing the percentage appreciation of each individual stock by the per- 
centage appreciation of “the market.” 
Oct. 10°46 Feb. 8,'47 % Gain Gain* 
Low H Index 
Dow-Jones 65-Stock Average.......... 57.85 67.10 15.99% 100 
“A" INVESTMENT GRADE STOCKS 
Aleph: Ce, OF Maine. 5 inn cc ceccecs 60% 79% 32.02% 260 
Amer: DE 5, 5 onc oe ce ee ov a 65% 82 25.67% 161 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 45% 64% 41.98% 263 
Monsanto Eo: soaks aha: & aco aries 46 1 32.60% 204 
Thompaon Products ....ccccsscccccecs 38% 58 49.67% 311 
“B" MIDDLE GROUND STOCKS 
Ce Os 6 a0 ori 5 ov 0 sie po cee 20% 30 47.23% 295 
ENE eo 18% 24% 52.75% 330 
EEE COC TED 16% 25 50.37% 315 
ats ran sins oeinsiioonialind 20% 31% 55.55% 347 
III 5 os 5. cnet ccanccovoece 24% 38% 55.83% 349 
"C” SPECULATIVE STOCKS 
Ny a oo nn cen s pinnate dark ee 8% 13% 59.42% 372 
Kansas City Southern.............---. 18% 2838 51.33% 321 
eee En ee Cre 25% 55.33% 346 
Stand. Gas & Elec. $4 pfd............. 20% 36% 77.57% 485 
Te ee Ry iw Car reek Fo0 Gia 16 21% 32.81% 205 
On that move it can be noted, for example, that Aluminum Co. of 


Am. appreciated from 60%4 to 797%, a gain of 32.02%. That appreciation, 
32.02%, + 15.99% (“the market’s” appreciation), thus shows a Gain Index 
of 200, or twice as great as “the market.” 


it another ae it appears that $1,000 ower. in Aluminum Co. 
above period, have done the work of 
in “the market” in general, as represented by .Dow-Jones 65-Stock Average. 


$2,000 employed 


Appraising Turning Points in 


Market Trends 

This organization makes a faetual computation of 
the Dellar-value Gains recorded by stocks which ad- 
vance on the day, and are thus assumed to show the 
effects of “‘being bought’; and of Doellar-value 
Losses given up by stocks which decline, and are 
thus assumed te show the effects of ‘‘being sold.”’ 
This tabulation is made daily, on all round-lot 
active issues traded on The New Yerk Stock 
Exchange. 

The objective—of this method of measuring the 
comparative strength of Buying and Selling—is to 
help judge probable turning points in market trends. 

This work does not make possible infallible judg- 
ment. It hag its limitations. But an increasing 
number of investors who prefer facts te opinions 
appear to find it of substantial help. 


Would You Care To Examine What This Factual Information 
Shows in the Light of Present Market Conditions 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information to supplement your own 
market judgment in the period ahead, on your request, we shall be pleased to send you: 


(a) ,- en - Survey Report which “eg 


the stocks our study of the Gain an 
Index data on 450 issues indicates are “ike 
to out-perform the market materially on the 


next market move of consequence. 
An explanatory book, ‘Trend Appreciation 
ts." This book explains the analysis thor- 
and discusses a closely integrated, spe- 
cific program of employing the results of this 
analysis in managing a market account with the 
objective of avoiding capital-shrinking declines 
and profiting consistently from market advances 
of consequence. 


(e) 


To receive all the foregoing information use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs) 


——IT 1S COMMON KNOWLEDGE THAT SOME STOCKS-——, 
MATERIALLY OUT-PERFORM OTHERS 
ON PRACTICALLY EVERY MARKET MOVE 


The list, of course, changes. For example, from Oct. 16, 1946 lows to the 
highs of Feb. 8, 1947, “the market,” as represented by the Dow- 
Average, advanced from 57.85 to 67.10, an appreciation of 15. 





1 enclose $1.00 to cover costs. 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 
2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
Send your current report F-65 and all of the material listed in this advertisement. 
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Is It Worth 51 to You? 


If for an investment of only $1.00 you could 
discover an analysis or method based upon 
sound principles that weigh buying and selling, 
and indicates trends clearly and confidently, you 
would be willing te lmvest the $1.00. Weuldn’t 
you? 


The Sensitive Index 


Is a factual study, based upon the action of the 
market. Ne opinions, judgment, feelings or preju- 
dlees enter its data. We are confident you will 
find it your best dissevery ef all market studies. 


SEND ONLY $1 


teday and receive our new beoklet explaining 
the importance of this Index with numerous 
charts, showing how this index acted at important 
turning points ef the market. Alse you will 
receive a copy of our present WEEKLY BUL- 
LETIN giving data and interpretation of the 
Sensitive Index for teday’s market. Write at 
ence, supply of booklets is limited. 


Stephen Gargilis Dept. FB 


30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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UNION CARBIDE 
ANB CARBON 
CORPORATION 
A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable April 1, 1947, to 


stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 28, 1947. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


qb a" 


" Wrimincton, Decaware: February 17, 1947 


The Beard ef Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Steck, payable April 25, 1947, to stock- 
volders of recerd at the close of business on 
April 1@, 1947; alse $2.00 a share, as the first 
‘nterim dividend fer 1947, on the outstanding 
Common Steck, payable March 14, 1947, to 
stockhelders of recerd at the clese of: business 
on February 24, 1947. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretery 

















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Beard of Directors has declared a divi- 
dené of 50 cents per share and an addi- 
tienal dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
Cempany’s capital stock, payable March 15, 
1947, te steckholders of record at the close 
of business February 28, 1947. 

H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer 


Johns-Manville 


JM S OIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of 75¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able March 10, 1947, to holders of record 
March 1, 1947. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
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TOCK ANALYSIS 


Automobile Outlook Improved 


ONFOUNDING the prophets who 

only a few weeks ago foresaw 

nothing but highly uncertain 
prospects, the automotive industry to- 
day is attracting attention in a far 
more constructive manner. The im- 
proved outlook finds reflection not 
only in stepped-up assembly lines but 
also marketwise. Both ways, motors 
are going places! Motor shares have 
been dominating the market interest 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


consideration was given especially to 
the labor outlook. 

There is a good deal of support for 
this assumption, and, basically, there 
is considerably more ‘concrete value 
behind current prices of automotive 
shares than was behind the early 1946 
bull market highs. The latter were 
mainly based on hopes that never ma- 
terialized. Today, operations are run- 
ning at a high rate. What’s more, 





— 
PARTS & per common share 
ACCESSORIES COS: 1945 196 
ee i hi aes $7.32 50 
Bohn Aluminum....... 6.99 wr 
Bower Roller B......... 1.64 3.00 
SED MR ca ccceccess 3.01 2.50 
Briggs & Stratton..... 1.53 3.00 
Campbell Wyant....... 1.51 2.50 
Doehler-Jarvis ........ 1.42 4.50 
Houdaille-Hershey .... 1.44 1.00 
Motor Products........ 2.59 121° 
Motor Wheel........... 261 1.50 
Raybestos-Manh ....... 2.4 2.25 
Reynolds Spring....... 0.94 3.25* 
SE, By Giiesenee cave 5.66 4.52* 
Stand. Steel Spring.... 1.20 1.00 
Stewart-Warner ....... 1.28 2.25 
ES PEAT 0.63 2.25 
Young Spring. & W..... 2.76 0.67* 
AUTOMOBILE COS: —— 
Chrysler ............-- 8.61 2.17+¢ 
Frauehauf Trailer....... 1.57 4.00 
Gen. Motors........... 4.07 0.16; 
Mack Truck............ 4.65 d0.53+ 
Studebaker ............ 1.39 40.117 





* Actually reported for 1946 fiscal year. 


1946-47 Recent Div. 
1946 Price range price Yield 
$2.00 58 -28% 39 5.1 
2.50 7344-42 58 45 
1.50 39%%-30% 39 3.8 
2.00 53%4-30% 40 53 
2.25 4256-23 31 75 
2.25 40%%-20% 30 75 
1.00 37%4-23% 37 2.8 
AS. 2856-12% 19 . 
0.50 34%4-15% 24 2.2 
1.20 36-19 26 44 
2.12 4934-32 40 5.3 
<t 28%4-12% 17 < 
1,00 91 -42 58 1.7 
0.50 23 -lil 17 3.1 
1.00 2634-13% 19 5.2 
0.60 17%-10 13 4.6 
0.25 354%4-15% 23 11 
3.00 141 -75% 102 3.0 
1.00 48 -28% 35 2.8 
2.25 8036-47% 64 3.5 
2.00 76%-38% 56 3.6 


50 3814-18% 4 21 
7 Reported for 9 mos. to 9/30/46. 





and their strong up-thrust has been 
largely responsible for the break-out 
ef share prices from the months-old 
trading range. 

The recent upping of the quarterly 
General Motors dividend from 50¢ to 
75¢ electrified the market as being of 
prophetic significance, indicative not 
only of the current satisfactory condi- 
tion of business but of optimistic ex- 
pectations as to the future trend of 
production and earnings. It was tak- 
en as meaning that the management 
must be well satisfied with the out- 
look, and that in taking the step full 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


they are now profitable. In fact, 
examination of current production,@ 
sales prospects, material supply, labor 
productivity and other important fac- 
tors permit the most optimistic ap- 
praisal so far possible in the post-war 
period. 


Capacity demand appears assured, 
with most companie fully booked for 
at least one to two years, and much 
more business in sight if prices are 
“right.” Sales thus are hardly an im- 
mediate problem. Material supply has 
been a serious handicap in the past, 
but is now steadily improving. Steel 
sheets and foundry products remain 
critically short, but should be in mo 
ample supply by mid-year. By means 
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of hand-to-mouth inventory accumula- 
tion, the industry hopes to attain a 

oduction of 5 million cars and trucks 
in 1947. 

Particularly encouraging is the 
striking increase in labor efficiency re- 
ported since the closing months of last 
year, the current freedom from labor 
difficulties and the prospect of avoid- 
ance of major strikes in the industry 
this Spring. 

To be sure, the real strength of the 
automobile market under today’s high 

ices still remains to be tested. 


® Should price be found a serious handi- 


cap, there are various offsets that can 
be applied. Credit can be eased, the 
current forced sale of extras can be 
abandoned, low-priced models can be 
introduced. The fact that none of the 
major automobile companies has thus 
far resorted to the latter, is regarded us 
proof that, for the time being at least, 
price is no handicap. 


Recent strength of automotive shares 
has reflected recognition of all these 
factors which, added up, may well 
mean that the industry is on the verge 
of what may prove the best year in its 


history. 
OUTLOOK FOR ACCESSORIES GOOD 


Even more encouraging is the out- 
look for the parts and accessories com- 
panies. Sales of replacement parts have 
been booming right along and volume 
will expand further as new business, 
reflecting the high rate of auto assem- 
blies, increases. Record peacetime sales 
and sharp earnings gains are in pros- 
pect. Despite seriously depressed oper- 
ations early in 1946 and delay of ef- 
fective price relief until the fourth 
quarter, most companies will show 
creditable earnings for the full year 
1946. They should do quite well in 
1947. 


The accompanying tabulation con- 
tains statistical data of a number of 
automotive shares which the writer re- 
gards as in a promising market posi- 
tion. The list is by no means all-in- 
clusive, but is mainly restricted to 
lower- and medium-priced equities in 
the field. Among these, the writer likes 
best: Bendix Aviation, Bohn Alumi- 
num, Bower Roller Bearings, Stewart- 
Warner, Standard Steel Spring, Ther- 
moid, Young Spring & Wire, Hou- 
daille-Hershey and Motor Wheel. They 
sell at fairly low ratios to 1947 earn- 
ings potentials under undisturbed op- 
erating conditions. 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 


BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings sheuld be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm epinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promises to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a diag- 
nosis of profit prospects in special situa- 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘“The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





tions. While they await opportunities 
they need protection from the dangers of 
popular economic misconceptions. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from ceast to coast. 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance, 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irrespensibility, not 
sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zene of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. 
Now that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 23, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 
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Big Year Ahead For 


BUILDING 
STOCKS? 


fh Building is gaining mo 
mentum despite some un 
settlement in real estate markets. 
Last month showed a 78% gain 
over January of a year ago. The 
Department of Commerce predicts 
an overall increase of we ot al 
A special 2-page study 

building sn just prepared by 
UNITED SERVICE, forecasts 

gains in earnings by certain 
Building Stocks over . coming 
months. 


5 STOCKS TO BUY NOW! 


Five sound Building Stocks, selling rel- 
atively low in respect to current and pros- 
pective earnings, are recommended for pur- 
chase in this Report. Read why these issues 
should be among the leaders in the next 
Stock Market advance. 


Send for Bulletin FM-83 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. "1. om 16, Mass 


Special Semi-annual Offer 
for the NEW 


MARCH 64-PAGE FOLIO OF 


933 Security 
<2 CHARTS °2 


The nationally used 
gtaphs that picture latest 
18 months dynamic mar- 
ket action with photo- 

ic precision : 

ue individual charts 

33 leading stocks 
= highlight’ weekly 
ranges against back- 
ground of essential data 
on Earnings, Dividends, 
Trading Volumes, etc. 
Thirteemth year’of continuous publication. 


Send $2 NOW fer Folio FM-31 (reguiorly $3) 


To: Securities Research Corp., 141 Milk St. i 
Boston 9, Mass. | endose $2 for Folio FM-3i 
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= TEXAS COMPANY 


JOch Consecutive Dividend 
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Laggard Groups Favored 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


40 
July §  Amgust - September October November December January February 


RECENT irregularity among _ stock 
groups has been a healthy develop- 
ment rather than otherwise. As profit- 
taking occurred in issues which had 
advanced sharply, some other stocks 
have ceme forward, keeping general 
list on an even keel. 

Tendency for total trading volume 
to dwindle on price-setbacks and to 
expand on price-bulges demonstrates, 
to this observer, that the line of least 
resistance is still upward. 

Students of Dow Theory disagree as 
to meaning of recent rise in rail and 
industrial averages. Some contend 
that major trend is down, while others 
insist reversal to bull trend has been 
signalled by industrials and confirmed 
by rails. 

News background continues bright, 
with a procession of highly favorable 
earnings statements and increased div- 
idend declarations. Profits in Steel 
industry are particularly good, with 
four leading companies averaging 


.| 45% better last year than in 1945. In 


continued absence of strikes and price- 
cuts, soaring steel earnings in 1947 
will prove especially helpful to stock 
market. 

Britain’s sorry plight under social- 
ism has its bright side over here at 
least. Surely our voters will not be 
anxious to follow in British political 
footsteps. 

Broad trend of commodity prices 
continues upward, as rises in manu- 


factured goods fully offset scattered 
declines in foods and some other items. 
Aided by cotton and grains, Dow- 
Jones index of commodity futures has 
returned very close to last year’s peak. 

Market as a whole has regained 
about one-third of last year’s setback 
which began from highest levels 
achieved in 16 years. Yet many in- 
dustrial groups have failed to partici- 
pate proportionally. Air Transport, 
stocks, for example, stand practically 
on their post-war lows. Aircraft Man- 
ufacturing issues likewise. Other lag- 
gards include: Liquors (regained only 
10% of preceding decline) ; New York 
City Banks (regained 12%); Motion 
Pictures (14%); Department Stores 
(15%); Rayon (16%); Investment® 
Trusts (17%); Oil (20%); Rubber 
(21%); Mail Orders (22%); Rail@ 
roads (25%). 

At top of scale, with retracements of 
about 50% or more, stand these: Min- 
ing & Smelting, Baking, Building-Rool- 
ing, Containers, Tobaccos, Cotton § 
Goods, Paper. 

Among laggards which have specu- 
lative appeal now, our selections are: * 
Allied Stores, Montgomery Ward, 
Loew’s, Inc., American Air Lines, At§ 
lantic Coast Line RR, Boeing Airplane, 
Celanese and General Tire & Rubber. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Y INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Utilities Attractive for Long Pull 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


N 1929, the utility stocks went way 
up, the Dow-Jones utility averages 


reaching a peak of 144. The combina- 


tion of the depression and vindictive 


_ legislation by the New Deal forced 


these averages to 10%, in 1942. That 
was a most drastic decline. Since then, 
there was a recovery to 44, in 1946; 
present levels are around 37. 
Without doubt, the 1929 rise was 
overdone. Consolidated Edison then 
reached 183, compared with 28 now; 


_ North American 186, compared with 


31 now; and Public Service of New 
Jersey reached 137, compared with 24 
now. 


During the heyday of the New Deal, 


. the attitude of the State public service 


commissions was generally hostile to 
the utilities. Now there appears to be 
a change in attitude, following the 
Election returns. Looking ahead: if a 
Republican president wins in 1948, 


Wthis attitude will- doubtless become 


even more favorable; and in that case, 
utility stocks should have a good-sized 
advance. Meanwhile, the companies 


_are in fine financial condition; rev- 


enues are growing; rising costs should 
be about ended; dividends appear 
safe. 


FAVORED STOCKS 


Among leading utilities listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, having 
room for appreciation during coming 
years, are the following: 

American Water Works & ELEc- 
TRIC ($18) operates electric properties 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Virginia. No dividend 
is being paid, but company has shown 


. steady, consistent earnings. A re-capi- 


talization plan has been approved, 


_ which should aid the stock. 1945 earn- 
» ings were $2.27 per share. 


BRooktyn Union Gas supplies man- 


; facturered gas in 32 wards of the Bor- 


ough of Brooklyn, and in part of the 
Borough of Queens. The demand for 


@ 888 is breaking all records. Earned 


$2.79 in 1945; at its present price of 
27, the yield on the $1.60 dividend is 
5.9%. Book value over $40 a share. 


§ ComMMoNWEALTH Epison ($32) does 
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substantially all the electric public 
utility business in Chicago. Pays 
$1.40; is a steady earner, and a divi- 
dend increase is possible in the next 
year or two. 

ConsoLipaATeD Epison ($28) sup- 
plies gas, electricity, and steam in New 
York City and Westchester County. 
Large, strong company. Pays $1.60; 
yield, 5.7%. : 

GENERAL Pusuic UTILitigs is the 
successor to the old Association Gas 
& Electric Co., which was drastically 
reorganized. Paid a small dividend last 
year. Earnings outlook good; stock 
looks like good low-priced purchase, 
around present price, $16. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NortH AMERICAN ($31) is a large 
utility holding company, operating 
around Cleveland, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis. The dividend last year consisted 
of stock of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. Regarded as well-run concern. 

PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC ($25) 
serves the thickly populated Philadel- 
phia district, Pays $1.20; yield, about 
5%. Excellent management. 

Paciric Gas & Exectric ($41) 
serves important sections of California, 
including San Francisco, Oakland, 
Sacramento, Berkeley, Fresno. Pays 
$2; yield about 5%. 

Paciric LicHTING ($61) serves 
natural gas to Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity..Pays $3; yield about 5%. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON 
($33) supplies electricity in the. cen- 
tral and southern portions of Cali- 
fornia, including Long Beach, San 
Bernardino, Santa Monica, Santa Bar- 
bara, and Santa Ana. Pays $1.50. 

Recently, this column had previous- 
ly recommended Public Service of New 
Jersey, American Gas & Electric, and 
Pennsylvania Power & Light. 

Given a fair deal by governmental 
bodies, the utility stocks should re- 
gain an investment following. Divi- 
dend increases are generally possible 
within the next two years, 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 














“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weeky service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 








k THE RICHARD D.. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


) STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading operao- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 


Offers you a definite; compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FR 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 


ROMEE iuns's cbvvbesicéasubvesueasasal 
BE 0c cn densvicwaediastecsctwne 
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LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
February 21, 1947 


THE Board of Directors on February 
19th, 1947 declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 37%%4c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock of the Company, pay- 
able. on the 31st day of March, 1947 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
mess on the 11th day of March, 1947. 
Checks will be elm 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 





























INVESTORS League BE 


B. C. FORBES, PRESIDENT B. A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND GEN, COUNSEL 














PACKARD MOTOR Views 
CAR COMPANY Congressmen Express Vie 


DIVIDEND NO. 130 








MONG the members of Congress laws. I am for comparable responsi. — 
A attending the Washington meeting bility on both sides of the agreement, 














The Board of Directors has de- with officials of the Investors League with the elimination of all wildcat and ~ 
clared a dividend of fifteen cents recently, were the following who have all jurisdictional strikes, with the tem- 
(15c) per share on the outstanding 46, i : : ’ 
Demmon Non wer Velus Shases granted permission to use excerpts pering down of all mass picketing to 
of the Company, payable on the from their speeches: a point where the general welfare is 
wh end | gy Reena Pi Harotp Knutson (R) Minnesota, protected, the removal of monopolistic 
Par Value Shares of record at the Chairman of Ways and Means Com- power of organized labor, and the 
a er aor ban a Bs mittee: “My plan for reducing per- . giving of some rights to the 75% of 
HUGH J. FERRY, Secretary sonal income taxes 20 per cent would the people who are not spoken for by 
Detroit, Michigan, February 11, 1947 permit all to retain a greater part of organized labor leaders. I would also 





what they earn or make and that in make unions responsible to their mem- 
turn would again start the stream of _ bers.” 


RKO venture capital flowing into produc- Jesse P. Wotcotr (R) Michigan, 























dend of 30 cents per share on 
the Commen-Stock of the Cor- 
poration payable on April 1, 


our railroads under Commission-ap- static; that it moves at will across in- 
preved plans of reorganization, were ternational boundary lines in search 


tive fields, thus creating new jobs, new Chairman of the House Banking and¥ 
W products for which there will be a big Currency Committee: “In making their 
demand and finally new sources from demands on American industry for 
which to gather revenue.” higher and still higher wages, which 
| — ~ peepee Cuauncy W. Reep (R) Illinois: must be reflected in higher and still 
“The proponents of legislation designed higher prices for goods, labor leaders 
THE Board of Directors has to prevent the disastrous effects upon should bear one important fact in 
declared a quarterly divi- innumerable investors in securities of mind: that capital, unlike labor, is not 








1947 to stockholders of record definitely heartened and helped by the of the highest possible returns. 

at the close of business on constant support and assistance given “These labor leaders, in their own 

March 15, 1947. by the Investors League during the self-interest, should give careful 
J. MILLER WALKER progress of that legislation through thought to the fact that, just as a man- 

February 38, 1967 . the 79th Congress.” ufacturer can price himself out of 











Frep L. Crawrorp (R) Michigan, business by placing too high a levy on 
Member of the Banking and Currency his goods, labor can price itself out of 
" Committee: “I am a strong advocate a job by driving business to other 
AtiasCorporation for material alterations in present labor countries.” 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NoTIcE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
March 20, 1947, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of 
business February 28, 1947. 


Water A. PErerson, 7yeassrer 
February 13, 1947. 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1947, to stockholders 
| of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1947. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Choirman, Finance Committee N. J. Paulson, League's Washington representative, deluged with resolutions fro# 
investors asking for relief from double taxation, 


40 FORBES! 
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HOW TO TAKE THE GUESS WORK 
OUT OF YOUR INVESTING PROBLEMS 














A “different” investment service that 
Sd a iad WHAT A SINGLE BULLETIN CONTAINS 
si ; These 14 Feature-Services Every Week— 
nt, Here, at last, is an investment service that 1. The consensus of 60 leading experts on the 
nd is written your way— near-term and long-term market outlook. 
m- ; : 2. A clear-cut analysis of the reasons behind 
‘a , . . that brings you every week clear-cut, their predictions. 
is unhedged, straight-from-the-shoulder advice 3. Our own market forecast, telling you in un- 
i _ even in the most difficult periods; hedged language what to do and why. 
7 ‘ P : 4. Present investment policy .. . what percent- 
the . that interprets in simple, non-technical age of your funds to keep in cash .. . in bonds 
of language both the near-term trend of the . in stocks. 
by ¥ market and the longer outlook ; 5. Three model investment programs—for ap- 
ilso e preciation .. . for income .. . for stability. 
em- . that looks constantly for opportunities 6. The “Stock of the Week”—detailed analysis 
that may lead to appreciation of capital; of our selection of the week’s best buy in 
:' : . common stocks. 
o , . but = seeks at all times to reduce in- 1. The “Industry of the Week” — complete 
wr vestment risks to the minimum ; study of the most promising industries . . . 
toraliie -- - that tells you what to buy at what price eon tn aig stocks in each group 
ich ... When... and exactly when to take i “Westie. 6b the. Week”. . ; how. caper 
stil Profits. would invest $3,000 . . . $5,000 . . . $10,000 
Jers a kk a . $25,000 . . . $50,000. 
in 9. Preview of Corporate Earnings ... from 
not " carefully collated estimates. 
in THE EQUIVALENT OF 10. A Digest of current writings by market 
al THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS WORTH ie ——. - ri: 
4 ; tt to t 
OF PROFESSIONAL ADVICE’ yal Traders are recommending Oo eir 
e- : ; 12. “Behind-the-Corporate-Scenes” . a sum- 
eful That is what you, as a subscriber to Investors mary of significant news affecting earnings. 
Advisory Institute, will receive week after week 13. Investment and Business Barometers .. . 
- of _... advice that is based not on individual vital facts needed for sound security man- 
on “hunches” or abstract theories, but on the studied agement. 
t of opinions of an unbiased group of men who have 14, Free booklets and reports . . . thumb-nail 
ther proven records of successful financial operations review of latest stock studies .. . and where 
. together with cross-section quotations from to get them for the asking. 
the writings of the country’s foremost analysts. 


























Special Introductory Offer 


Whether or not you now subscribe to other 
services ... whatever your personal experiences 
have been in the past . . . you can’t afford to 
be without this Service . . . if you own or hope 
to own any securities! 





To introduce this ‘different’ advisory service 






to more investors, we will send you our “14 





Feature” Service for the next four weeks for 


only $3.00 . 


INVESTORS CGIDVISORY InSTITUTe 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YOR K or 


Ne ted nedidliebensomtib-comsnicirnms oershcaciteng 






. cash, check or money order. 






Investors Advisory Institute Please send me next four issues of the Institute’s “14 


q 
120 Fifth Avenue—New York 11, N. Y. Feature” Investors Service for which I enclose $3.00. ! 
Dept. FM-1 | 
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THOUGHTS 


... on the Business of Life 


Free will is not the liberty to do 
whatever one likes, but the power of 
doing whatever one sees ought to be 
done, even in the very face of other- 
wise overwhelming impulse. There lies 
freedom, indeed. —G. MACDONALD. 


Any one entrusted with power will 
abuse it if not also animated with the 
love of truth and virtue, no matter 
whether he be a prince, or one of the 
people. —La Fonratne. 


Life is but one continual course of 
instruction. The hand of the parent 
writes on the heart of the child the 
first faint characters which time deep- 
ens into strength so that nothing can 
efface them. —R. Hit. 


If you ask me which is the real 
hereditary sin of human nature, do 
you imagine I shall answer pride, or 
luxury, or ambition, or egotism? No; 
I shall say indolence. Who conquers 
indolence will conquer all the rest. 
Indeed all good principlés must stag- 
nate without mental activity. 

—ZIMMERMANN. 


Be just and fear not; let all the 
ends, thou aimest at be thy country’s, 
thy God’s, and truth’s. 

—SHAKESPEARE. 


Be rather bountiful than expensive; 
do good with what thou hast, or it 
will do thee no good. —PENN. 


Those who can command themselves 
command others. —HAazZuirt. 


He that sips of many arts, drinks 
of none. —FULLER. 


When Rome’s youth became debased 
and enervated, when regard was lost 
for men’s honor and women’s purity, 
when the sanctity of the home was 
violated, when her literature became 
cynical and debased, her dominion 
ended. The moral life of any people 
rises or falls with the vitality or decay 
of its religious life. 

—JoHN SUTHERLAND BonneL, D.D. 
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We as a people seem to be losing 
all sense of respect for ourselves and 
our fellow men, with the result that 
in a thoroughly intolerant attitude we 
hesitate not a minute to secure an or- 
ganized minority, or even a majority, 
to attempt by resolution or law to im- 
pose our will on a large body of peo- 
ple in matters where no moral wrong 
is involoved and where liberty is cur- 
tailed. —Joun -J. Raskos. 


Most men remember obligations, 
but not often to be grateful; the proud 
are made sour by the remembrance 
and the vain silent. —SIMMs. 


Prejudice is a mist, which in our 
journey through the world often dims 
the brightest and obscures the best of 
all the good and glorious objects that 
meet us on our way. —-SHAFTESBURY. 


Zeal for the public good is the char- 
acteristic of a man of honor and a 
gentleman, and must take the place of 
pleasures, profits and all other private 
gratifications. —STEELE. 


A great deal of knowledge, which is 
not capable of making a man wise, has 
a natural tendency to make him vain 
and arrogant. —ADDISON. 


We live:too much in platoons; we 
march by sections; we do not live in 
our individuality enough; we are 
slaves to fashion in mind and heart, 
if not to our passions and appetites.— 

E. H. CHapin. 





A Text 


And if any man hear my 
words, and believe not, I 
judge him not: for I came 
not to judge the world, but 
to save the world. 

—Joun 12:47. 
- Sent in by W. F. Bomen, Ver- 
non City, Calif. What’s your fav- 


orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented ‘to senders of texts used. 














We need a bit of idling in our lives 
—to round them out! Not habitual 
idling, of course, but intelligent idling * 
—idling for a change of scene, idling 
for meditation, a check-up of our re. 
sources, and idling to give the mind 
and the body a little vacation . . .. It 
all depends upon what our purpose 
may be in idling. And there should be 
a purpose. Any decision, without pur- 
pose, is liable to end regretfully. The 
hours rush swiftly by—and can never 
be recalled! 

—Georcre MattHew Apams. 


All government—indeed, every hu- 
man benefit and enjoyment, every vir- 
tue and every prudent act—is founded 
on compromise and barter. 

—Epmunp Burke. 


It is not a question of individual or 
class er sectional interest, much less 
of party predominance, but of duty— 
of high and sacred duty—which we 
are all sworn to perform. If we can- 
not support the Constitution with the 
cheerful alacrity of those who love 
and believe in it, we must give to it 
at least that fidelity of public servants 
who act under solemn obligations and 
commands which they dare not dis- 
regard. —ANDREW JOHNSON. 


Men show their character in noth- 
ing more clearly than by what they 
think laughable. —GOETHE. 


Intelligence can understand and will 
sympathize with ignorance; but ig- 
norance can not recognize and will not 
appreciate intelligence. Too many peo- 
ple are so busy trying to get some 
thing from those who have more that 
they will not listen to those who know 
more. —Wws. J. H. Boetcker. 


Losses are comparative, imagination 
only makes them of any moment. 
—PAscaL. 


Rats and conquerors must expect 
no mercy in misfortune. —COLTON. 


It is the age that forms the man, 
not the man that forms the age. Great 
minds do indeed react on the society 
which has made them what they are, 
but they only pay with interest what 
they have received. | —MAcavuLAy. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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2 More than 2300 Wholesale Supply Points 
HE. — each an immediate and convenient source 
of supply for quality lubricants and fuels. 
will 
ig- | 
not 
C0 . } 
~ LEXACO Supply Points are there to serve them! | 
hat 
ow ; 
ER. TEXACO OFFERS YOU through its nation- —_ because of wniform quality lubricants and 
wide network of Wholesale Supply Points: _ fuels. 
ee ONE SALES AGREEMENT for all your plants  'NCREASED OUTPUT and reduced costs — 
eal wherever they are located. through the cooperation and services of 
| skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. 
yect — — nmaeeent “ eran FOR QUICK ACTION telephone the nearest of 
ON. efficiency, through centralized purchasing Texaco's more than 2300 Wholesale Supply 
a Points or write to The Texas Company, 
7 UNIFORM PERFORMANCE in all your plants 135 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Texas Company 


48 States 
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